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Television Notebook 


® I THINK IT’S FAIR to say that creative writing by 
Canadians seldom captures the imagination of any size- 
able Canadian public. Except in rare instances — such 
as Arthur Hailey’s TV thrillers or Hugh MacLennan’s 
smugly middlebrow novels — a Canadian writer finds 
it impossible to collect and maintain a body of readers 
or viewers. Novels still sell miserably, and TV_ plays 
— though they may be seen by millions — seldom stir 
any response. 

Yet Canada’s historical situation would seem to 
provide a perfect setting, and a perfect audience, for 
several kinds of writers. Canadians are now full of a 
sense of their own special nature — or perhaps full of 
a yearning for a special nature they can call their own 
— and this special nature must in the end be expressed 
in literary form. One would expect, then, that we would 
have a dozen or so Canadian writers who could count 
on success in their own country at least; but we have 
only two or three. 

It would be fairly easy to explain this situation by 
demonstrating that) there's a genuine lack of literary 
talent among Canadian writers of fiction and drama, 
but I believe the causes go at least a few inches deeper 
than that. I have the idea that Canadians are not much 
interested in Canadian writing because it seldom deals 
with Canada. 

Or, perhaps I should say that I seldom recognize the 
country which is aes f to me in Canadian TV re 
and novels and short stories. It is called “Canada.” 
contains cities siieed “Toronto” and “Montreal.” But i 
has none of the feel of the various Canadas I know — 
in fact, it rarely has the feel of any place at all. Its 
texture is not so much wrong as non-existent. 

There are reasons for this, of course, and some of 
them are obvious. Canadian writers hope to sell to an 
international market, and at the same time some of them 
have been seduced by the idea that serious writing 
should be “universal” from beginning to end, and that 
therefore a writer should escape immediately from loce' 
accents and situations. And there is the further obvious 
excuse that Canada has no secure literary tradition — 
no literary-social fabric — which a writer can fall 
back on. 

But the reason that lies closest to the center of the 
problem is a special kind of self-consciousness, a refusal 
to “be Canadian” — or, as that liquor company’s ad- 
vertisement said a few years ago, “Think like Canadi- 
ans.” Because our writers refuse to drown their work 
in Canadian nationalism, because they refuse to em- 
brace all of Canada in one great Group of Seven- 
style bear-hug, they end by rejecting the natural en- 
auanemceiie firm, felt reality — that must play an 
important role in serious fiction and drama, or even 


not-so-serious fiction and drama. Only in a few instances 
— Callaghan’s downtown Toronto, Sinclair Ross’ prairie 
towns, Richler’s Montreal slums and Laurentian resorts, 
has Canadian writing managed to provide a convinc- 
ing sense of time and place. 

If this is a melancholy aspect of our fiction, as I think 
it is, then it is an even sadder characteristic of our TV 
shows. Canadian TV drama, so well financed and so 
eager to be Canadian, rarely manages to show us even 
a glimpse of the Canada that we actually live in. 


When a business executive appears on a Canadian 
TV show he seems to exist in a Never-Never Land, not 
quite American and not quite Canadian. When a farmer 
turns up, he seems to live just On A Farm — not any 
particular farm, in any particular place. When the sett- 
ing is Montreal, this fact must be conveyed by means 
of a sign superimposed on the screen — otherwise, we 
would never know. The only TV shows which look 
Canadian are those which show Canadian soldiers in 
battle dress, and even in these the language sounds not 
Canadian but rather subdued American. 


TV WRITERS, like novelists and short story writers, 
seem to conspire in the mythical account of Canadian 
life which our newspapers and our politicians regularly 
pass back and forth. By this account, Canada is a quietly 
prosperous country, complacently middle-class and 
materially well fixed, politically sound: there’s _ little 
real poverty, and not much real wealth. Unexciting, 
perhaps, but comfortable — and there it is, like it or 
not. 

It needs to be pointed out frequently — and I think 
TV writers, since they have the largest audiences, should 
be among those pointing — that this view of Canada is 
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quite false. By some standards, including those we have 
erected for our own use, Canada is a rather poor 
country. Even a glance at the unemployment statistics 
indicates that at certain times we have more hard- 
core poor people than England, in absolute numbers. 
We have large slum areas, which are growing much 
faster than we can reduce them; we have an alcoholism 
rate which competes with the world’s best; we have a 
neurotic business community which twitches wretchedly 
every time money gets tighter or looser; we have a 
political life, based on the two-party system, in which 
the two-party system just does not work; we have, as 
recent events have begun to demonstrate, a good deal 
of that municipal corruption which in the past has been 
associated with big American cities. 

In the 1950's, in Canada, we had a vast underground 
and transient population, living in something close to 
poverty. We developed a huge new class of millionaires. 
We tried to absorb hundreds of thousands of European 
immigrants. Yet very little of this appeared in our 
fiction or our TV drama. Only on rare occasions were 
we allowed to glimpse, through our TV _ screens, the 
Canada which actually exists behind the newspaper 
stories. 

It would be silly to suggest, or even hope, that all 
TV drama should provide some sense of social reality. 
It can even be argued that TV — with its tiny picture 
and its necessarily intimate approach — is far from the 
ideal medium for this sort of thing. Yet TV has the 
audience, and therefore the power. And no one who has 
watched American TV will be able to deny that the best 
American dramatists have frequently succeeded in 


conveying the social fabric and the current problems of 
the world around them. If our TV writers could manage 
something close to this achievement, we would all be 
the better for it. 


Rospert FuLrorp 
COUNT DOWN 


Here we are 

Alive 

Fat kine waiting for the lean 
Of half a hungry world 
To come and lick us clean. 


On our knees 

For — ? 

Forty million refugees 

To learn the Golden Rule 
And love their enemies? 


To be or not to be? 

Me? 

A fiery rot in my chromosomes 
And radio-active bones? 


You? The lot 

Of us? 

O space is time and time 
Will be the death of me. 
Earth and ashes and dust. 


Is One and all 
Alone 
Again and evermore 
Shall be so. 
Fred Swayze 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


The Art Scene, Toronto - Hamilton 


» A UNION ROW, another burglary, a couple of scan- 
dals, Moving Day, and a death in the family—on the 
surface anyway, the art scene in Ontario has been any- 
thing but dull this 1959-60 season. 

The artist must be, almost by definition, the essential 
anarchist and individualist. Although he must comply 
with the dictates of society and government in his role 
as a citizen, as an artist he must be free to think, feel 
and paint without any interference from anyone. In his 
uniqueness lies his value. That this issue should have 
been fought out over the mural in the new O'Keefe 
Centre between a house-painters trade union and Mr. 
R. York Wilson, Toronto’s most fashionable artist, both 
in the pay of Mr. E. P. Taylor, provides all the ironies 
which make this affair so interesting and so satisfying. 

The Hamilton City Hall scandal provided another 
amusing if not so satisfactory case of the organized 
mind threatened and provoked by art. The latest sug- 
gestion by the city fathers for art in the city hall is to 
invite acceptable artists to paint Hamilton’s historic sites 
and beauty spots. However, if the citizenry’s inertia 
spells doom to the Downtown Redevelopment Plan, there 
will be no sites or spots left to be painted to anyone’s 
satisfaction. 

At a time when conformity holds sway in the thinking 
of government, trade unions and business (though let 
it be said that business, by its less “democratic” nature 
has much the best record in its attitude to the arts) a 
champion of art and the artist as outspoken as Alan 
Jarvis must inevitably run into trouble. 

Whatever powers-that-be poured salt in the wound 
of his “resignation” by forbidding his name to be men- 
tioned at the opening of the new National Gallery. Even 
simple gratitude to the man who had planned, engin- 
eered and directed this important move could not out- 
weigh his threat to their equanimity. So be it. 

The National Gallery has now left one temporary 
home for another. It has traded in the dinosaur bones 
and the dusty overcrowding of the Natural History 
Museum for the Venetian blinds and bland efficiency of 
the Lorne Building. At least we can now see the pictures 
which would seem to be an improvement of crucial im- 
portance. 

The Art Gallery of Hamilton joined the society’ of 
Canada’s important museums this spring, its membership 
fee being a $60,000 theft of its most valuable paintings. 
How, when, or why these paintings will reappear in a 
suburban garbage can are questions which excite my 
curiosity but about which I have found it wise not to 
speculate in public. 

As far as I know Paul-Emile Borduas never set foot 
in Ontario. For the last part of his life he forsook Canada 
to live in New York and Paris. Yet with the death of this 
gentle exile last February, we lost one of the few suc- 
cessful revolutionaries in Canadian history, and one of 
the handful of truly great painters which Canada has 
produced. We mourn his premature death. We rejoice 
that Paul-Emile Borduas lived. 


THE 1959-60 SEASON opened brilliantly at the Laing 
Galleries with—of all things—a show of drawings. Re- 
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markable, we said, that anyone is bothering to draw 
nowadays. Remarkable that an abstract expressionist like 
Harold Town should prove to be a gorgeous draughts- 
man. Then it turns out that all across Canada artists are 
drawing again—or still. Anyway, the Here and Now Gal- 
lery gave us a welcome chance to see them. 

One of the real benefits of the Toronto Art Gallery's 
Venetian Show was the collection of 16th Century Vene- 
tian drawings which accompanied it. Simultaneously a 
show of drawings from the fifteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries at Laings gave added perspective. Classical 
drawings are usually working drawings for larger can- 
vasses. Most modern drawings are done for their own 
sake. I suppose it is rather awkward to do a working 
sketch for a non-objective oil. Only in one field of con- 
temporary art does the working sketch seem to survive 
to real purpose. This season, the sculpture show at 
Laings and Anne Kahane’s work at the Isaacs Gallery 
were both given added depth and illumination by having 
the working drawings hung in conjunction with the 
finished work. Sculptors are sometimes considered in- 
different draughtsmen, but to me their drawings have 
a power and validity all their own. 

The Ontario art scene was exposed to several breaths 
of fresh air from elsewhere in Canada. From the east 
came a show of Contemporary Quebec Painters seen at 
the art galleries of Hamilton and London and a show 
of painters from Eastern Canada at the Here and Now; 
from the west, a travelling exhibition of seven B.C. 
painters. I was struck by the distinctly regional qualities 
which these group shows displayed. 

A predilection for “pure” painting and the intiuence of 
Nicholas de Stael dominated the Quebec exhibitions. A 
passionate preoccupation with their natural habitat, the 
Pacific coast, distinguishes the work of the B.C. artists. 
Seen in this perspective, Toronto artists face, Janus-like, 
the Group of Seven northland and the abstract expres- 
sionism of the New York school. 


TWO THOROUGHLY UNSATISFACTORY exhibi- 
tions put on by the Canadian Group of Painters and the 
Ontario Society of Artists this year inevitably raise the 
vexed question of the value of society shows of this 
nature. That society shows are not only valid but in- 
dispensable is proved every year by the Canadian So- 
ciety of Graphic Arts in whose annual show artists at 
every stage of development exhibit their work in the 
stringent and experimental media of graphics. No over- 
night reputation is made, no fortune amassed on the 
strength of a graphics show. 


But the political manoeuvring, the toes that mustn’t be 
stepped on and the wrists that must be slapped—all this 
is too apparent for a comfortable perusal of the paint- 
ings in an OSA or CGP show. The personalities keep 
showing through. And yet salons still play an important 
function in the acceptance of a painter by the public. 
Even the vigorous commercial galleries find it easier to 
sell a painter who has shown in the OSA. 

Increasingly the commercial galleries are providing a 
continuous bazaar for the display of the artists’ wares. 
Their function is, indeed, a great deal more than purely 
commercial, and this year their individual personalities 
as galleries have become more clearly marked. 

The Laing Galleries, as well as claiming for their 
“stable” some of the top-drawer Canadian artists—Shad- 
bolt, Town, de Tonnancour, Smith—has distinguished 
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itself with some exceptional exhibitions of real import- 
ance, notably of course, the Ten Modern Masters of 
Sculpture. The Roberts Gallery combines the sale of 
such fine painters as Lemieux and Pellan and Goodridge 
Roberts with lesser but sure-selling artists like Winter 
and Arbuckle. (And if this soft step on the broadloom in 
these two galleries proclaims a healthy respect for a 
healthy bank account, well artists must eat.) The most 
uncompromising of all is the Isaacs Gallery. By a re- 
markable combination of hard-headed intelligence and 
sensitivity, Av Isaacs has collected almost all the good 
young experimental artists that Toronto has produced, 
including one of Canada’s most original and under- 
estimated painters, Michael Snow. The Here and Now 
Gallery, coming late but happily on the scene has proved 
its vitality with several important, a few remarkable 
and occasional off-beat exhibitions. Douglas Duncan's 
Picture Loan Society continues, unspectacularly, to play 
the combined role of godfather and midwife to a second 
or is it now a third, generation of sensitive, serious 
dedicated young artists. 

However the final comment on the Ontario art scene 
has been made by the judges who selected the paint- 
ings to be sent to the two great biennial exhibitions 
which come up this year — the Venice biennale and the 
Guggenheim International Competition. Only two On- 
tario painters have been chosen — Graham Coughtry 
and Harold Town. All the rest are from La Province de 
Québec ! 


ELIZABETH KILBOURN 
A WAY OF KNOWING 


We talked while the coppered path 
Withdrew across the open fields 
Into silence and the dark. 


In the silence and the dark 
We learned the truth of what we said, 
And saying thought we'd known. 


Such knowing, like roots of oak, 
And other things born mute, must grow 
In silence and the dark. 


Richard E. Du Wors 
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May In Washington 


Americans who are deeply concerned for the good 
name of their country have often had occasion to be em- 
barrassed and anguished by the actions and statements 
of men holding political office and by the sentiments ex- 
pressed by prominent military and business leaders. Such 
Americans, and there are a great many of them, believe 
that their country stands for something special in the 
world and that its conduct must be regulated by a high 
standard, higher perhaps than that required of countries 
that do not have to live up to the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Gettysburg Address. But with a 
loose-jointed, divided system of government and a 
sprawling, pluralistic society incidents happen and things 
are said which can only cause a sensitive and responsible 
American to wring his hands in despair, and weep for 
his beloved country. 

Never in the nearly two hundred years of the coun- 
try’s national history was there so much reason for 
despair as during the month of May, 1960, when the 
Eisenhower administration made its unparalleled exhibi- 
tion of incompetence. One recalls Lincoln’s outcry at a 
dark time of the Civil War: “Oh my God, what will the 
country think?” But then the issue was the preservation 
of the Union; now it is the preservation of civilizaiton 
itself. Then, too, the government had a policy, and a 
skilful, unsleeping leader; now the government drifts, 
and is presided over by an amiable golf- and bridge- 
playing ex-general who keeps himself informed by read- 
ing the Sunday papers. 

At the time of writing (May 22) public expressions of 
the evident sense of despair and humiliation have been 
fairly restrained. Eisenhower will still be president for 
another eight months, and must still speak for the coun- 
try. He must be given at least an outward show of sup- 
port, if anything is to be saved from the wreckage. One 
senses also an exasperated, at times even an amused, 
contempt for the president: he doesn’t really understand 
what has happened or is happening. It is rather pointless 
to criticize him. The Democrats are fully aware of the 
political danger of attacking a harassed and bewildered 
president, who is still well liked as a person and for 
whom there is widespread sympathy. The attack will 
certainly come, but the manner and the timing will first 
be given careful study. 

Republicans, of course, are loudly proclaiming that 
political capital must not be made of foreign policy, that 
politics stop at the water's edge and so on. They choose 
to forget their clamors over Yalta and their exploiting of 
the counrty’s frustrations arising out of the Korean War 
during the 1952 campaign. One interesting result has 
been to start Nixon talking, earlier than he had intended. 
It appears that his capacity to irritate people is still quite 
undiminished. The new Nixon, wrestling with the prob- 
lem of “U-2-ism,” is very like the old Nixon. 

The right-wing Republicans, led by such statesmen as 
Senator Bridges, are delighted. All along they have pro- 
tested against “the spirit of Camp David” and talk of a 
détente. They hope to revive the political climate of 
another day, when anyone who spoke of accommodation 
or negotiation could be labelled untrustworthy, un- 
patriotic or traitorous. 

At present, there is little indication that this line of 
agreement will prevail, that the spirit of McCarthy will 
return. To be sure, many Americans have been seen 
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twisting and turning, trying to avoid the plain facts, and 
then falling back in relief on expostulation over Khrush- 
chev’s ranting in Paris. Many eminent opinion leaders 
have tried to assure the country that nothing went wrong 
after all, that one must not be “naive” about espionage, 
a favorite word for several weeks. The one-hundred- 
percenters have, of course, convinced themselves, yet the 
feeling persists in the country that something funda- 
mental has indeed gone wrong, and that it is time for 
assessment, evaluation—and investigation. No one can 
say now how widespread this feeling is; certainly it has 
ample cause for existing. 

It remains an open question whether the United States 
can sustain the role it has assumed in world politics. In 
retrospect, it appears that past accomplishments, which 
were remarkable enough, did not provide the real test. 
To fight a major war, to assist in the reconstruction of 
western Europe, to react to an aggressive Communist 
imperialism—these efforts were well within the capacity 
of an energetic, powerful and wealthy country. But the 
present task is to maintain a prolonged contest with an 
implacable and resourceful antagonist, to avoid war on 
the one hand and the surrender of vital positions on the 
other, and at the same time to work unceasingly for the 
solution of any problems on which there is some common 
ground. 

This is a task that requires policy. It requires informed 
and trained diplomats. It requires an extensive and rele- 
vant knowledge of Soviet methods and objectives, not 
to be gained by Steve Canyon-type spy flights, but by 
hard study of Russian history and Communist dogma. 
It requires an ability to look at the world as it is, not as 
we would like it to be. It requires a steady application 
of political inventiveness of the highest order. 

Instead, we have a “childlike, black-and-white, cow- 
boy-and-Indian, gangster-and-policeman interpretation 
of the world and its peoples and what transpires among 
them.” These words were spoken in the Senate on May 9 
by Mike Mansfield, in “The Capital of the Free World.” 


G. M. Craic 


THE FRAGILE TOWN 


The lake-locked town is all serene today; 
the wind rides no alarum through its streets 
to rock the drowsing steeples: the conceits 


do not fly off the deep-sunk Courthouse roof 
in agitated fragments: houses keep 
as docilely in place as herded sheep. 


Yet this is a beleaguered burgh, and waits, 
immobile, whispered warning of attack, 
proclaiming, always, still another sack ! 


When breezes mount their horses in the bay, 
feathered with foam, and arrow-armed with rain, 
howling their war-whoops lusty with disdain, 


and charge the panicked Place-ordained-to-fall, 
in jumbled disarray the walls go down 
as foam-flecked steeds stampede the fragile town! 


Dorothy M. Brown 
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An Ombudsman For Canada? 


® THE SCANDINAVIANS HAVE an official, the 
Ombudsman, whose task it is to look into personal griev- 
vances against the government. This example is currently 
receiving consideration in Britain, and perhaps it may be 
worth adapting to Canadian needs. 

In Canada, as in other countries, the twentieth century 
has been an age of rapidly growing government power. 
The state is taking over numerous at and has 
built up a great bureaucracy to carry these out. This 
has enhanced the powers of the executive and its agents 
at the expense of Parliament and people. Orders in 
council and vaguely drafted statutes give a cloak of 
legality to widening executive discretion. Secrecy 
justified on security grounds imposes a_ barrier to 
public knowledge and scrutiny. And all of this can be 
justified by two unassailable arguments: 1. the people 
demand more government services; 2. the safety of the 
nation requires adequate defence measures. Does all 
this mean that the cause of the individual with a 
complaint must be allowed to go undefended, except by 
the ancient machinery of the common law and the 
scarcely functioning parliamentary grievance procedure? 


The institution of Ombudsman began in Sweden in 
1809 as the outgrowth of a long-standing right of the 
Swedish citizen to have access to all government papers 
except for a few secret documents. Then the office was 
created to take up the complaints of citizens against 
alleged excesses by government officials.. It has since 
been adopted by Norway, Denmark, Finland and (in 
military matters only) Western Germany. 


The Ombudsman is an official elected by Parliament 
and responsible to it. His term of office corresponds to 
the life of the Parliament. His task is to hear the grie- 
vances of any and all persons who think they have been 
treated unjustly by the government or its officials. He 
has no civil power of his own — rather he is a watch dog 
with powers of investigation only. He reports to Parlia- 
ment and his reports are made public. He cannot force 
the government to do anything — but he can make the 
government's actions known so that Parliament and 
people can press for redress if they so desire. Naturally 
many of the complaints are either unjustified or are 
readily adjusted by seeking redress through existing 
channels. The value in the institution is in giving the 
citizen someone who is knowledgeable, trustworthy and 
sympathetic whom he can consult as of right, when he 
thinks himself the victim of injustice at the government's 
hand. Also the existence of such an official with access 
to government documents and the power to have his 
report of the case published would give pause to over- 
zealous or unscrupulous government functionaries. 

The institution appears to be functioning effectively 
in Scandinavia, and enjoys wide popular support. It is 
less unpopular with the civil service than one might 
expect since in nine cases out of ten the Danish Ombuds- 
man has vindicated the actions of administrators, and 
thereby cut down the pestering of them by complaining 
citizens. Where he has sustained complaints against 
government departments, long-standing administrative 
directives have been altered, to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. He must consider upwards of a thousand 
cases a year with a minimum of staff (five lawyers) — 
so the job is a demanding one. The success of the function 
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clearly depends on the calibre and energy of the one 
man. He must command the trust and confidence of the 
administration and be able to deal with complaints with 
patience, efficiency and impartiality. Beyond the power 
he possesses to get his reports published, he can require 
the prosecution of offenders, or the commencing of 
disciplinary proceedings against them. The emphasis 
on publicity and the possibility of court action is a 
familiar device to Canadians. This resembles the methods 
we have long employed in restraining illegal combines 
and monopolies. 

However, there are at least two questions one must 
answer before taking up such an idea in Canada. Firstly, 
is there a need for such a functionary in Canada? 
Secondly, could it be adapted to our system of govern- 
ment? Surely the first question can be answered in the 
affirmative. There have been numerous cases where 
citizens have been left wondering about the fairness and 
propriety of official actions and procedures, of which 
the Rebrin case is only the mast recent. The usual means 
of seeking redress is for the individual to look for a 
Member of Parliament to take up his case either with 
the department concerned, or by means of a parliament- 
ary question directed at the responsible minister. How- 
ever, in these days of conformity and pandering to public 
opinion, the citizen with an unpopular or even an un- 
interesting case may find no one willing to act for him. 
Also the tradition of official secrecy, recently greatly 
augmented, combined with the great predominance of 
the cabinet over Parliament points to the need for some 
arrangement to protect the individual. In any case in an 
age of the predcminance of the organization (both 
public and private) any reasonable device to protect the 
rights of the citizen deserves careful study. 


The other question relating to the appropriateness of 
such an arrangement to our system of government is 
less easy to answer. Anything that would diminish or 
overshadow the Member of Parliament is not to be wel- 
comed. However, no one could seriously argue that he 
is an adequate defender or overseer of the rights of the 
citizen under modern conditions. Anyway if the Om- 
budsman were to be an official of Parliament he might 
win attention and respect to that body as the defender 
of the private citizen. Or, if all this appears too alien, 
perhaps the judiciary might be adapted to take on the 
role. In Britain the suggestion has been made that a 
registrar under the Lord Chief Justice be appointed to 
investigate complaints against state institutions. If he 
finds a prima facie case he would hand it over to the 
judiciary for formal investigation and report to Parlia- 
ment. The government would be expected to act on the 
report — and publicity would make it awkward to 
ignore. 

Perhaps the most important contribution such an 
official could make would be in providing someone who 
is both knowledgeable and trustworthy to whom the 
citizen could go when he has a grievance. This might 
end much of the heartache, fear and uncertainty often 
experienced by the bewildered citizen who does not 
comprehend the mysteries of modern bureaucracy. By 
explaining why certain situations exist, and by correct- 
ing mistakes and petty acts of arrogance, the Ombuds- 
man might endow the modern Leviathan with some 
human qualities. Certainly the matter should be looked 


into in Canada. 
Hucu THORBURN 
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Canadian Calendar 


® Production of electric power in Canada tor the first 
two months of 1960 was 19,314,116,000 kilowatt hours, 
an increase of 14.3 per cent over the number of kilowatt 
hours generated in the same months of 1959. 


® Speaking to the Canadian Ethnic Press Federation, 
which held its convention in Toronto at the end of April, 
Immigration Minister Fairclough said that she may soon 
recommend changes to the Immigration Act. 


® In the first two months of this year, Alberta farm 
income from grain and livestock dropped more than 
eight million dollars from the corresponding period in 
1959. Production and sales in refined petroleum pro- 
ducts, propane, butane and sulphur, showed increases 
in these two months. 


@ 45.4 per cent of Canadian jobs are provided by 
manufacturing; 24.8 per cent by farming, fishing and 
trapping; 16.7 per cent by the construction industry; 
10.6 per cent in extraction and processing of primary 
resources; and 2.5 per cent by public utilities. 


® Canadian business failures in March were 186, the 
highest level in 25 years. 


® The United States plans to spend $44,900,000 on 
anti-aircraft installations in Canada this year. 


® A museum of postal history and philately will be 
included in the new headquarters building of the Post 
Office Department to be opened in Ottawa next year. 


®@ The Provincial Government of Alberta has formed 
a three-member board of civil servants to control expan- 
sion of Hutterite colonies. The board will hold public 
hearings on all applications by the Hutterites to pur- 
chase land, and make recommendations to the cabinet. 


® The theme of this year’s Couchiching Conference, 
to be held August 6-13 at Geneva Park, Ontario, will be 
Canada and Latin America. 


® Canada has become a member of the Pan-American 
Institute of Geography and History, which has its head- 
quarters in Mexico City, and receives financial support 
from the Organization of American States for its work 
of preparing geographical and historical studies. 


® The Canadian Labor Congress in its annual con- 
vention urged all unions to develop a policy of refusing 
to cross picket lines established by other unions on any 
legitimate strike. 


@ 25 per cent of all Canadian libraries were con- 
structed between 1950 and 1957. 


® Northern Affairs Minister Hamilton has stated that 
the Federal Government is spending sixty million dollars 
on nuclear power plants and research in support of 
Canadian scientists’ claims that they can produce power 
at a competitive cost. If successful, the nuclear plants 
could be sold to other countries, thus creating a future 
demand for natural uranium. 


® The compromise proposal for a six-mile territorial 
sea and a contiguous six-mile fishing zone with estab- 
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lished foreign fishing rights guaranteed for another ten 
vears, failed by one vote to get the two-thirds majority 
required to carry it at the Law of the Sea Conference at 
Geneva. External Affairs Minister Green has suggested 
that it might be possible for the 54 countries which 
supported the compromise to form an agreement among 
themselves. 


® The Dominion Observatory will establish a chain 
of earthquake recording stations in the Canadian Arctic 
to determine which areas of the north are prone to earth- 
quakes or earth tremors. 


® Manitoba's crop insurance plan, the first in Canada, 
is being tested in four large areas of the province. At 
least 25 per cent of the farmers in each area must enter 
before the insurance scheme becomes effective. 


® Resources Minister Hamilton has announced regu- 
Jations to assure partial Canadian ownership in northern 
oil and gas developments. Every company obtaining a 
gas and oil lease will have to be incorporated in Canada; 
the lease itself will be issued only to a Canadian citizen. 


® The Provincial Government of British Columbia 
has established a committee to work through the UN 
International Children’s Emergency Fund to help pro- 
vide food for the hungry people of the world. The gov- 
ernment will provide an initial grant of $50,000, and then 
match every dollar in public donations up to $475,000. 


® The Canadian and West German governments are 
discussing an arrangement to assist German farm fami- 
lies, including the East German farmers who have es- 
caped to West Germany, to settle in Nova Scotia. The 
Nova Scotia authorities are »repared to provide training 
in Canadian farm methods free of charge through the 
extension services of the Department of Agriculture, and 
to grant loans through the Land Settlement Board for 
the purchase of farms and equipment. 


® As their contribution to World Refugee Year, the 
Eskimos at Frobisher Bay presented a United Nations 
representative with a collection of their most valuable 
handicrafts. 
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Teddy Bear and 
The Pregnant Parallel 


SHORT STORY BY MICHAEL JOHN NIMCHUK 


» SO I'M SITTING at my desk, smoking and fuming 
deep in exam time blues, gouging great holes out of my 
notes when the phone rings. I shove it aside with a 
gentle curse. It rings again. I snap it up and growl: 
“What?!” The mouthpiece nearly rams the cigarette 
down my throat. 

“Charlie,” skulemate Ted cries out ominously at the 
other end, “You’ve got to meet me on Bloor St. some- 
where. I’ve got to talk to you !” 

“Crazy idea, Teddy Bear,” said I politely, “But I'm 
strapped between the Presidential Powers and_ the 
strength of the Senators. Sorry but I can’t leave my poly 
sigh right now, buddy. Otherwise: Flunko.” 

“But it’s very important,” he said underlining the 
adjective with urgent emphasis. 

“Can't it wait?” 

“No,” he cried as if some thug was holding a ‘45 at 
his head. “Please, Charlie, you've got to meet me.” 

“But why should I— 

“I'll tell you all about it when I see you at Micha’s 
Milkbar in twenty minutes. I’m desperate,” he said 
desperately. 

"No, sir,” I yelled. “Barb just phoned. If she found 
out I goofed off with some guy for a coffee break when 
| should be seeing her she'd have me scalped. Just a 
minute or two ago we had an argument on the phone 
because I wouldn't meet her for a fast coffee and a chat. 
No sir. Like I said I’m too busy hitting the books. Teddy 
Bear I'd be dead if —” But so was the phone. Teddy 
Bear had hung up. 

Swiftly I flipped through my notes wondering how 
much I could cram in fifteen minutes. And that’s all 
lll give him. Fifteen minutes, no more. I’ve got to study. 
if I would have met Barb it would have been twenty 
minutes, plus two hours and then some, I thought throw- 
ing cold water on my red hot conscience. “Ah, what's the 
use,” I said aloud slamming the books shut. “Snatch 
and grab it studying never sticks.” 

I flicked off the desk lamp, picked up my wallet, cigs, 
keys and pens and slipped them in my pocket. When 
I'm sitting at my desk studying I always toss my pocket 
stuff on top of the desk. Too bulky in the pants. Little 
habits. Little minds. Success comes to those that grinds. 

“Where's that money-begging letter to pops,” I said 
aloud searching through my texts. “Ah, here you are.” 
And I slipped it out of Hardy’s Tess. I'll have to polish 
her off next week. Probably be an exam question, 
I thought walking to the door. Must nail her down. 

A familiar horn blew. 

Holy cowbells. Barbara. What’s she doing down 
here? The horn of plenty blew again. 

I waited nervously, faking the slow entrance into the 
great outdoors. While I slipped on my raincoat and 
straightened my scarf the little horn blew again. I took 
a deep breath, shrugged my shoulders to gather strength 
and walked out to face the musical blast. 

“Now, look here, honey darling,” I said sitting beside 
her in the old red Austin convert, “It’s all my fault. I’m 
sorry I didn’t say yes. But when I’m hitting the books 
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like that I get all tied up inside. I just can’t think of 
anyone else and—” 

Her soft sweet mouth glided over mine and sto 
the apologetic flow. Tenderly I laid her head Soak on 
the seat. Tenderly I tucked her head beside my massive 
padded shoulder. And tenderly I began to kiss the sweet 
edges of her mouth, her neck and around and down the 
sweet roundness of her— 

Gently she pushed me firmly away and stared at the 
dim street lights shedding dull light through the moist 
spring air. 

“Hey, darling don’t seize up on me like that,” I smiled 
and moved old smoothie-like in towards her. 

Firmly she placed her hand upon my shoulder and 
held me off while she said quite quietly: “Charlie?” 

“Yes,” I answered more habit than hearing as I took 
her little hand in mine and began to peck away at her 
well trimmed, tasty finger tips. Ampoyed at my carnivor- 
ous pecking she drew her hand away and lay it on 
her lap, placing the other hand over it, and sat there. 
Regally. Erect, with her long black hair flowing straight 
off the shoulders—an Egyptian princess — Pharaoh's 
daughter floating slowly down the placid Nile while 
sleek black dhows dipped their silvery sails into the 
sultry air and deep throated, low chanting swarthy 
natives clad in loin clothes— ; 

“Charlie—” 

“Yes,” I said with a tinge of impatience. 

“Do you love me—” And she kept staring straight 
ahead at the crack in the glass of the car window. 
I thought: 

“Oh, not that. Dear Mother Nature have mercy on 
me. I, a simple Arts student on the road to education 
and salvation.” 

“Do you?” 

I nodded mutely, my breath pumping hard, my heart 
coming quicker with every— 

“Say it,” she said softly. 

“I love you.” 

“Say it simply.” 

“I — love — you — 

“Oh, Charlie —” 

“Well, hell, Barb, so I’m a lousy actor. What do you 
expect? The Mad Method?” I blurted out then added 
quickly; “How long has it been?” 

“Four weeks,” she said slowly. “I waited and waited. 
J — didn’t want to worry you.” 

“Well, well, well . . . so, so,” I stumbled along. A 
strangling shiver electrocuted my spine. 

“I — I — think I’m pregnant.” 

“So we have a child,” I said simply and fainted. 

“But, Charlie, what will mother say?” 

“What can she say when Mother Nature's talking. 
Even she can’t stop that flow. We'll get married.” 

“But I don’t want to under these conditions —” 

“Oh, darling, darling, look at me. I love thee and you 
love me. We'll get along great us three. With us every- 
thing is alive and kicking and full of magic. In this great 
country of the north we'll build our nest. Out in the 
woods, in some shaded nook free from all the woes of 
the outside world we'll glide peacefully through. Listen, 
Barb, as soon as exams are over we'll run down to the 
city hall and make it legal, O.K.!” 

“Oh, Charlie—” : 
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In front of the restaurant I hopped out of the old 
Austin, quickly closed the door, thrust my head through 
the window and said: 

“See you tomorrow in English 3a, darling. After class 
we'll get together in the J.C.R. and have a long chat. 
We've plenty to talk about, making plans and such—" 
And she smiled endearingly, relaxed and secure, leaned 
over and kissed me on the stubble. 

“Bye, bye,” she whispered lovingly nibbling me on 
my ear. 

“Bye, bye,” I said, giving her a chuck under the chin. 
“See you sweety.” And I ran into Micha’s Milkbar. 


GLANCING DOWN THE LONG thin eatery I saw 
Ted sitting at a stool slumped over a stale coffee. Toss- 
ing my coat and scarf onto the nearest hook I skipped 
down to his stool, slapped him on the shoulder and sat 
down beside him. 

“Hi, there, Teddy Bear.” 

He looked at me, scowled, frowned then said sullenly: 
“Don't.” 

“Don't? What's wrong, Theodore? Carol and you have 
a fight?” 

“Worse.” 

“You're broke?” 

“Worse yet.” 

“They won't let you write your exams.” 

“Much worse than that.” 

“Ah, come off it,” I said, giving him a slap on the shoul- 
der. “What could be worse than that.” I held up three 
fingers. Number One: SKULE, Number Two: MONEY, 
Number Three: BROADS. Now nothing should—” 

“Carol's pregnant. We're going to have a kid.” 

“What! But that’s marvelous. That’s absolutely mar- 
velous !” 

“Yeah, well I don’t think so. Who wants to get mar- 
ried. Not me that’s for sure. I've got enough troubles 
with exams coming on without having the title of “Papa” 
Second Class thrust upon my ‘head. Repopulating the 
world I don’t need. I'll get my immortality some other 
way. 

“Ah, Teddy Bear take it easy. Why get all worked up. 
Be a man—" 

“Now look here, Charlie Brown,” Ted said grabbing 
me by the arm, “I am a man. I just proved it. So don’t go 
laughing or clowning it up.” 

“But, I’m not. Don't you see?” 

“What?” 

“I’m with you, in the same canoe, Teddy Bear. Shake 
my hairy masculine hand. I'm an expectant papa too.” 

“What !” 

We embraced, big Christian brother like caught in 
the same catacomb. Then Ted collapsed over the counter 
with a broad grin blossoming across his face. Explosion ! 
Laughter pouring down his chin, knocking me on the 
knees with his fists, choking, gagging, coughing with 
laughter. 

Old man Micha eyed us maliciously and made a move 
to whomp us out of his milkbar. 

“Charlie boy,” cried Ted staggering to his feet, “Let's 
get stinko. We can’t take this lying down.” 

Wandering through Queen’s Park after sloshing them 
down at the K.C.R., Bay-Bloor, Brass Rail (asked to 
leave), Parkside Tavern (turfed out), Malloney’s (cut 
off), we came to a park bench and flopped down like 
two wine bags on a rock. 
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“You know, buddy boy, maybe we should get a house 
near the campus, share it, live together and save cash.” 
Ted gurgled in my ear and gave me the bleary eyed bit. 

“Yeah,” I blubbered, “Pool our resources. Not a bad 
idea. Spread the goodies all around. Maybe sometimes 
we can swap our wives. 

“Hey, cut it out, Charlie,” said Ted. “I don’t go for that 
wife swapping fad. Be serious.” 

“Is it a fad?” 

“Sure, don’t you read Gab, Toronto's greatest weekly.” 

“No.” 

“Well, you should,” he said, slid to my side of the 
bench and held on. “You should. Gab, the greatest 
weekly in the whole wide world.” 

“I'll try it some time,” I mumbled and fumbled for a 
cigarette. Howsa cigarette situation. You got a cigar- 
ette?” 

“No, I haven't. And that’s one reason why I won't live 
with you. Cigarettes. You're always bumming cigarettes.” 

“I always have matches. Always. You never have 
matches. We could be the greatest cigarette and match 
team in the world.” 

“Ah, cut it out. Give me a light.” And he fumbled with 
the flame. 

The smoke billowed up and through the low hanging 
branches of the massive oak tree standing behind us. I 
leaned back and contemplated the new spring moon. 

“Are you kind of scared,” said Ted looking down at the 
ground and holding his head. 

I took out my cigarette, blew a stream of smoke into 
the spring air and was about to make a witty sally but 
it buckled in the middle and I said seriously: 

“Yeah, I’m scared.” 

“Sure makes you grow up fast, doesn’t it?” 

“Yeah.”: 

“One day we're a couple of guys lollying around in 
the J.C.R. cracking jokes, yakking it up with the girls 
and tossing cigarettes and coffee cups on the floor. Next 
day: Boom. You're a papa swinging a cradle. Future cut 
out for you. A straight line to mortgage manor.” 

“What'll you do now?” 

“Probably get a part-time job and go into law. Ten 
thousand a year and all that jazz.” 

“Yeah,” I laughed cynically, “I guess I'll work, go on 
for an M.A. and get into the University teaching racket.” 

“It’s a rewarding racket.” 

“Yeah. Six thousand a year and all the books you can 
eat. If you're lucky. And only after seven or eight years 
of scholastic slugging. Yeah, real rewarding. A plumber 
does better.” 

“Naw, naw, I mean the life is rewarding. The books, 
the people, rubbing elbows and ideas with the best and 
the purest. You know.” 

“Yeah. .. . Well, no Europe for me. My wanderlust is 
over. Have to wait till junior can walk. Junior. Jeez, let's 
go.” 

“Yeah.” 

We wandered slowly out of the park and ended up by 
going under the bridge as we drifted with our thoughts. 

“I wonder who my kid will look like,” Ted said as we 
stood beneath the tower. 

“You I hope,” I said laughing. 

“Seriously, who do you think he'll look like?” 

“Why he,” I asked. “Why not she?” 

“I’'ve—I've got a feeling. 

“That's good,” I said quietly and began to walk away. 
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“Good night.” 
“Good night,” he answered going the other way, then 
he added with a smile. “Daddy.” 


Latin American Economic 


“Yeah. I know.” 


Three Poems 


RADIO AND CHILD 


Into the radio the shining child 

Dips her four-year, one-dimensional notion 

Of pain and planets, comes up wild 

With her gleaming catch from that etheric ocean: 
“Don’t let the stars get in your eyes! Don't let 
The moo-o-oon break your heart!” Nursery delight, 
Nourished on wolves and fabled gore, translates 
The artless symbols of a summer night 

To actual cosmic havoc . . . Since I too look 

From the far side of romance, now may my error 
Be greater still, seeing with the quick shock 

Of powerless premonitory terror 

The lunar influence waxing in her blood, 

And comets veering toward that innocent head. 


ON READING IN THE NEW YORKER 
AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR A 
MECHANICAL ROCKER 


Rockabye, baby: patent oscillation 

Joggles your cradle, perched precariously 

Tip-top upon the storm-tossed family tree. 

Lulled by the ultimate in automation, 

Sleep, pretty babe, in golden slumber curled; 
Innocent be your dream: and when you wake, 
Leap swiftly to the switch; should this bough break, 
The hand that rules the cradle rocks your world. 


FOR THE BIRTH OF ANY PRINCE 


First, grapefruit-size, a gasping miracle 

Crammed with instruments, the head is launched; 
But whether aimed for splendid orbit or 

Failure earthward — androgynous: and nothing, 
Nothing to our purpose. Then, painfully, shoulders 
Angle into a world of burdens; ribs 

Gulp life; on the delicate radius, fanned prehensile 
Fingers and the human opposed thumb 

Are shaped to break or bless. But O nation 

Of watchers, now, now! The body bifurcates, 
And affirms, with one shrinking particular, 

A general grand continuance! Come, legs, 
Tinily trailing; your road’s exact already 

As the rutting guns’ roared ejaculations. 


Elizabeth K. Campbell 


Integration 
ROBERT M. WILL 


& THE WIDE INTEREST shown in this country in the 
European Common Market, and more recently in the 
decision of the “outer seven” countries to form a free 
trade area, has diverted attention away from efforts be- 
ing made to achieve economic integration in other parts 
cf the world. Latin America’s twenty republics have 
agreed on the need for a regional market in Latin 
America, and if everything goes as planned a draft 
agreement for setting up a Latin American Common 
Market should be ready for presentation to individual 
governments some time this year. The main impetus 
behind the move toward economic integration in Latin 
America has been the United Nations’ Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America (ECLA), but strong support 
for a Latin American Common Market has also come 
from the Organization of American States and from some 
Latin American governments. 

In addition to plans for the creation of a Latin Ameri- 
can Common Market which would include all or the 
majority of Latin America’s twenty republics, definite 
progress has been made in establishing “sub-regional” 
markets made up of neighboring countries which con- 
stitute a well defined economic region or trading area. 
The first of these sub-regional markets came into exist- 
ence in September, 1959, with the signing of a protocol 
by Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica, which calls for the removal of all customs 
duties on intra-regional trade within ten years from the 
time existing duties can be standardized. The idea 
behind the sub-regional market agreement is that it will 
pave the way for integration on a much wider basis; 
the sub-regional market is not regarded as a substitute 
or alternative for a Latin American Common Market. 
Presumably countries belonging to a sub-regional market 
agreement will be allowed to join a regional market as a 
unit. 

Of much greater importance in terms of both the 
volume of trade involved (about 42 per cent of all inter- 
Latin American trade in 1957) and the possibilities 
which it offers for economic integration is the proposed 
tree trade zone in the southern portion of South America. 
Seven countries—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Para- 
guay, Peru and Uruguay — approved last summer an 
agreement which, if carried into effect, will abolish over 
a twelve-year period import duties on a wide range of 
commodities which at present account for the bulk of 
intra-regional trade in this area of Latin America. Fore- 
most among these commodities are wheat, lumber, coffee, 
fresh fruits and sugar. At the request of Brazil, formal 
ratification of a treaty establishing a free trade zone in 
South America has been postponed, but is scheduled to 
take place this year. 

Advocates of a Latin American regional market see in 
economic integration one of the few chances which 
Latin America has, in face of serious population pres- 
sures, of raising living standards much above their pres- 
ent low level. The rate of economic growth in Latin 
America, measured in terms of output per capita, has 
slowed down since 1955, after reaching a fairly satisfac- 
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tory level during the decade immediately following the 
war. Total output in recent years has been increasing at 
a rate only slightly faster than population, a fact which 
is causing alarm in many official circles. The population 
of Latin America is about 193 million, but this figure is 
expected to reach 300 million by 1975, giving the area 
one of the highest rates of population growth in the 
world. P 


Industrialization is regarded by Latin Americans as 
the magic word capable of transforming the region's 
poverty into riches. But most observers are quick to 

oint out that industrialization, if it is to contribute ef- 
see to higher living standards must be carried out 
on a more rational basis than in the past. The present 
pattern of industrialization in Latin America bears little 
relationship to the availability of raw materials, to the 
comparative costs of producing goods in different coun- 
tries, or to the size of the market to be served; in some 
cases industries have been established for prestige pur- 
poses with almost complete disregard of such matters as 
efficiency and costs. (To many Latin Americans, eco- 
nomic progress and prosperity are synonymous with 
the acquisition of steel mills and other equally impres- 
sive symbols of industrial power.) Industrialization and 
economic development in general have not taken place 
on a regional basis in Latin America, but within twenty 
watertight compartments, isolated from each other by 
tariffs and other barriers to trade. Inter-Latin American 
trade represents less than 10 per cent of Latin America’s 
total trade and only 3 per cent of all intra-regional trade 
is accounted for by manufactured goods, the rest being 
made up of raw materials. 


DESPITE THE PROGRESS which has been made 
during the past few years in breaking down nationalistic 
mentalities in Latin America, a regional market embrac- 
ing all or the majority of Latin American countries is 
still pretty much a utopia or statesman’s dream. The in- 
dustrially backward countries, or countries which have 
yet to acquire an incipient industry, are likely to refuse 
to join a common market agreement if they harbor seri- 
ous doubts concerning their role and place in a regional 
economy. Not a single country is prepared to remain ex- 
clusively or even predominantly a producer of foodstuffs 
and raw materials; yet it is clear that not all countries 
belonging to a Latin American regional market will be 
able to attain the same level of industrial development. 
Some indication of the difficulties which lie ahead for 
common market negotiators was given at the eighth 
session of the ECLA held in Panama City in May, 1959. 
Delegates from Panama and Cuba, both countries with 
little industry, indicated that their governments would 
not be party to a regional market agreement which failed 
to recognize the fact that not all Latin American coun- 
tries are in the same stage of economic development, and 
which did not make special provision for the industrially 
backward countries. Venezuela also issued a note of 
warning at Panama by stating that she could not par- 
ticipate in a Latin American common market if par- 
ticipation meant that plans now being carried out to 
broaden the basis of the Venezuelan economy under the 
aegis of a protective tariff had to be abandoned. In view 
of these rumblings of discontent it seems almost certain 
that a Latin American market agreement will grant 
special concessions to countries in the early stages of 
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development, probably in the form of a more moderate 
and gradual schedule of tariff reductions. 

Supporters of the idea of a Latin American regional 
market have largely ignored the fact that Latin America 
is not a single economic region in the sense that it con- 
sists of a number of countries in close proximity, popu- 
lated on either side of national boundaries and linked 
together by a well developed transportation system. The 
fact that countries share a common cultural and political 
heritage and are faced with similar economic problems is 
not a valid reason for bringing them into a single market 
agreement. Costa Rica, for example, cannot be con- 
sidered as belonging to the same economic region as 
Argentina, and it is doubtful whether either of these 
countries would benefit greatly from the removal of 
duties and other restrictions on trade between them. 
Latin America, in fact, contains three fairly well defined 
economic regions, viz: that part of Central America 
comprising Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua; the southern zone of South America where 
a free-trade zone is now in the process of formation; and 
the northern part of South America including Colombia, 
Ecuador and Venezuela. It is the feeling of a minority, 
including the United States, which participated in com- 
mon market discussions held by the ECLA in Panama, 
that economic integration within subgroupings of coun- 
tries would be more practical and easier to achieve than 
on a regional or hemispheric basis. While these and 
other doubts are being cast on the feasibility of regional 
integration, plans are being worked out carefully for the 
realization of the ultimate goal—a Latin American 
Common Market. 


PREMISES VACANT 


At the end of a street astonished 

To end so abruptly, a remote signboard 
Where sparrow-nests shake drily in the wind; 
Eaves that hooded the house from snow 
Hang like cancer over the dull suburb, 

The trailing stick and hobble of old men 
Rattles the dry cones of termitic pines. I am 
Uncertain what this silence is thinking of. 


Umber shadows, figures betrayed 

Surprised in indecencies, gather where years 
Are handmaidens, whores, or haunted attics along 
The drag of cobble, making my hands fumble 
Pocketing my touch or my money, or all 


And nothing knocks in the silence. Uncertain 
What the silence is thinking of 

Nothing jars or probes. Old horse wheels 
Clack like gentle factories down the empty 
Undulant panes where rain, perhaps 

Taught children once to watch 

Competitive raindrops race to unequal ends. 


David Wevill 
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TOWERED WOMAN 


Above the bones of vegetable bodies 

The woman rises in her single spire 

Through white of nights and dark reliefs of day; 
No rain no hoofbeats no sharp sword no word 
Will ever come to pile the stones away 


What use her long hair vining down the walls 
Wide her window with no glass to bar 

And all the ladders of releafing branches 
Offering themselves below? She has to bear 


The weight of nothing waiting nothing coming 
Bursting against her; and the skin of time 
Peeling with no flesh to show beneath; 

What else to not do doing nothing doing 

But jump but sleep but can't. 


M. E. Atwood 


IN PRAISE OF BENEFACTORS 


Because of a dead multimillionaire 
whom I did not know 

I, in my forty-seventh year, 

witnessed a spasm of sunrise 

in immense and hairy folds of cloud. 


Flew through thick canyons of cloud 
and stared down at measureless Siberias. 
I knew at last the meaning of power. 


Heartfelt thanks, my dead millionaire. 


Yet, this side of your grave 

(thick, bone-chilling mausoleum?) 

I am your better self, 

your ambassadorial eyes; 

with every curvet of this strange machine 
transmute your gold, your pelf, 

into the truer metal of amazement and love. 


Irving Layton 


TO AN HOSTESS IN OCTOBER 


The rosebush is a skeleton of thorns 
Brown in the season’s hangover 
Prickly as last night’s whiskey, hostess. 


Soap out the dirty mouths of ashtrays 
And beat on the vandalized carpets. 
Throw out broken glasses, but retain 
The pornography twittered everywhere 
In conversations recorded by rote. 

I'll be there tomorrow to listen 

To your scarlet tongue play back 

The spinning sound of summer nights. 


Together we'll trample the weeds, 

Resurrect catastrophes and drinks. 

And as for names drop one, knit two: 

This wordy Afghan will keep us warm all winter. 


Tom Poots 
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LOST 


A long time ago there had been warmth and the smell 
of warmth and now there was nothing but the smell and 
when there was nobody in the house Michael tip-toed 
into his mother’s room and lifted the dress that she'd 
worn off the chair where she'd thrown it and he carried 
it to the bed and lay down with the dress over his face 
and breathed deep through his nose until he fell aslee 
and dreamt he was lost in a rustcoloured swamp with 
a beast that was a bear no a lion no a dragon no a bear 
again but he had a gun except that when he lifted it to 
fire at the beast the gun went limp like an armful of 
straw and tons of black fear fell on him crushing him 
down down down under the water and the cat-tails and 
he remembered that he was afraid of snakes and spiders 
and darkness and graveyards and of being dead and 
of being alone and woke up all slimy with sweat and 
shaking and got up and ran back to his own room not 
looking back because he was afraid and at about the 
same time he began to be afraid of mirrors and he'd 
jerk his head one way or the other when he looked in 
the gle:s and think maybe whatever it was in there 
would. ¢ guess which way he was going to jump until 
it was ‘oo late and he'd find him out but he was scared 
of wh..« the thing might do after he’d proved it was real 
and Jometimes nothing seemed real to him and he 
thought how funny it was being alive and wondered 
what it was like being dead and wondered if anybody 
else ever thought about it it was as if he’d just been born 
and he wondered where he came from God he decided 
he didn’t want anybody to see him naked and when his 
sister came in while he was taking a bath he yelled at 
her but afterwards in the waggonshed where the swings 
were he made her teil him about it what he’d looked 
like whether she'd seen It or not before that everybody 
talked about the end of the world and he thought God 
would drop the clouds on the earth and crush everybody 
and so he was afraid to go outdoors on cloudy days. 


Alden A. Nowlan 


THE HARVESTERS 


Just-fallen woman and new-risen man 

Walk lightly under trees that once they were 
He on the ground, she on the topmost bough 
Once writhed a root and spired a furled flower; 
They cannot tell in this first sentient hour 
Vegetable man, mammalian tree 

Where tendril stops or tender limbs begin 
Or which the crimson leaf, which the > skin. 


Moved by a hunger that was never theirs 

While earth and air flowed in their other veins 

They crop the fruit that curves the fingered branch 
Or heavy drops to rot the foot of bark; 

They cannot hear the wail or see the dark 

Pain on the trunk as with stained hands they tear 
Children from a green womb once their own: 

Eating their kindred flesh, breaking their former bone. 


M. E. Atwood 





—Florence Vale 
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Turning New Leaves 


® COMEDY IS THE HIGHEST art form according to 
James Joyce’s note books, for it has the aesthetic emotion 
of joy in its purest form. The theme of comedy and joy 
haunted James Joyce throughout both his work and his 
life. As a writer he was a comedian and as a man he was 
noted for his wit and sense of humor. Joyce often liked 
to associate his name with both his literary and his per- 
sonal interests. It is this quality of a great comic writer 
that rises most clearly out of Richard Ellmann’s attempt 
at a definitive biography. Ellmann, more than any other 
writer on Joyce’s life stresses the strong devotion that 
the writer had to humanity and to his family. It is, in 
fact, these very qualities that lead the biographer to 
conclude that Joyce’s life was a successful one: 
The surface of the life Joyce lived seemed always 
erratic and provisional. But its central meaning was 
directed as consciously as his work. The ingenuity 
with which he wrote his books was the same witi: 
which he forced the world to read them; the smiling 
affection he extended to Bloom and his other prin- 
cipal characters was the same that he gave to the 
members of his family; his disregard for bourgeois 
thrift and convention was the splendid extravagance 
which enabled him in literature to make an in- 
tractable wilderness into a new state. In whatever 
he did, his two profound interests—his family and 
his writings—kept their place. These passions never 
dwindled. The imtensity of the first gave his work 
its sympathy and humanity; the intensity of the 
second raised his life to dignity and high dedica- 
tion. 
These closing words of Ellmann’s biography summarize 
the main themes of this study of his life—his family at- 
tachments, his financial problems (created in part by his 
tendency to drink too much), his humanity, and his 
dedication. It is around this kind of image that Joyce's 
latest biographer has attempted to fix the “erratic and 
provisional” movement of the life. 

What is left out, of course, is the spiritual struggle, if 
there was one, and many of the chance remarks that 
come in suggest that there must have been. Ellmann, 
however, is trying to be fair and just and to avoid the 
excesses of much of the criticism and biography usually 
encountered. The difficulty with this course of action is 
that while it may create a very objective approach to the 
subject, it may also oversimplify the issues. Professor 
Ellmann is led into the trap of producing a book that is 
itself erratic, for while it appears to give a fairly objec- 
tive account of the life in the period following the pub- 
lication of A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, it 
provides a rather traditional and somewhat erroneous 
portrait of the earlier period. While most of Ellmann’s 
biography avoids the obvious pitfall of interpreting the 
life through the works, the account of the early years 
uses the Portrait in an autobiographical fashion. 


The fallacy of this line of reasoning has been pointed 
out by Kevin Sullivan in his Joyce Among the Jesuits and 
by Hugh Kenner in his review of Sullivan in The Cana- 
dian Forum. Both writers provide ample reason why Ell- 
mann should have read Sullivan before writing his study. 
Unfortunately Sullivan was not available, but the facts 
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were. Ellmann wants to make Joyce's separation from 
religion final early in his life and to save a complication 
in what looks like a neat account. But it is Ellmann 
himself who provides us with the facts that contradict 
such a neat account. 

Far more important, however, should be the warning 
that we receive against attempting to read Joyce's lite 
into his works or his works into his life. Early in the 
work, Ellmann tells us that Joyce had three modes: the 
assertive, the plaintive and the self-exculpatory. It is 
interesting to note how little these modes influenced the 
development of his great comic works. It is equally in- 
teresting to note how they must be counter-balanced 
with the mode of humanity and the mode of wit that 
this biography demonstrates were major characteristics 
of his life as well as his work. 

His humanity and his wit suggest another quality 
which does not come very much to the surface of Ell- 
mann, but which the book thoroughly documents— 
Joyce’s intellectual nature. Certainly Ellmann stresses 
Joyce’s amazing powers of memory, technical innovation 
and composition. But somehow he fails to bring out the 
portrait of a Joyce who must have spent considerable 
time meditating on philosophy and literature. Such re- 
marks as his question to Beckett, “How could the idealist 
Hume write history?” indicate a kind of critical inquiring 
which led to the satire on Hegelianism and Viconianism 
that forms the structure of the Wake. 

Ou. of such a mind came the kind of statement that 
“For me there is only one alternative to scholasticism, 
skepticism.” And on this note of skepticism, Joyce found 
much of his interest in the world and in humanity 
yooted. “Life is suspended in doubt like the world in a 
void.” Doubt, which he described as the greatest “7 in 
holding people together, may well have been a link 
between him and such humanists as Jonathan Swift. For 
it is the humanist in the traditional sense, not only in the 
sense of humanity, but in understanding some kind of 
meaning in humanity, that somehow evades each of the 
“biografiends” as well as the critics. 

The presentation of Joyce’s family life is painstaking 
and thorough. It exonerates both Joyce and his wife 
Nora from many of the irresponsible charges that have 
been made about their marriage. It is apparent that 
while Nora may not have understood Joyce's work, she 
had that deeper understanding that can come only 
through the special friendship that develops between a 
man and wife who remain perpetual lovers. Joyce's 
fatherhood is amply demonstrated both in its strength 
and weakness by Ellmann’s long, understanding account 
of Lucia’s mental illness. In fact, Joyce receives both 
humanity and charity in the understanding way Ellmann 
can discuss the delicate parent-child relationship. 

But the Joyce who might be a hero is carefully 
counter-balanced by the fo who was very much a 
man. The descriptions of Joyce’s drinking sprees, es- 
pecially in the early days of his marriage, indicate the 
patience and understanding that Nora was forced to 
manifest. His guilt, leading even to masochism, is a 
perpetual problem of the life. 

The author has had to struggle with a vast amount of 
material and it would be easy to point to omissions. But 
what is amazing is how much he has managed to 
include. The vast amount of documentation that is skil- 
fully woven into the fabric of the work as a whole is, 
as most biographers would recognize, no easy task. Yet, 
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except in the early portions, the reader is never jarred 
by the documentation nor does he feel himself being 
overwhelmed by a freight of scholarship. In many ways 
Ellmann’s sense of detail has been true to the predilec- 
tions of his subject. Just like Joyce, he can note the 
relevance of what may seem like a triviality and place 
it in the mosaic and he can grasp the essence of a major 
document and reduce it to small compass. 

In spite of this and in spite of recommending it to 
anyone who seriously wants to be introduced to Joyce, 
the book leaves one ultimately dissatisfied. Not perhaps 
so much because of this particular book, but because 
every book on Joyce so far has made him seem more 
a mutant than part of a tradition. Yet Joyce is very much 
a part of that tradition which he himself points out— 
the tradition of Rabelais and Swift and in another way, 
a very intrinsic part of a tradition that includes Chaucer, 
Shakespeare and Pope. To place Joyce in this area where 
it is demonstrated that he is one of the greatest human- 
ists of the Twentieth Century and one of the greatest 
English writers of this period is a work that still remains 
to be done. The assertion of his modernity in the 1930's 
and 40's was a necessity, but is it not perhaps time to 
assert his permanence in another way? If this be so, it 
is unfortunate that the writer of what will for a long time 
be the definitive, scholarly biography has not tried to 
place his subject in a perspective where he would have 
wished ultimately to have his place. 


D. F. THEALL 


Books Reviewed 


PUBLIC SERVANT: THE MEMOIRS OF SIR JOSEPH 
POPE: Edited and completed by Maurice Pope; 
Oxford; pp. 312; $4.50 

Joseph Pope first entered the public service in Ottawa 
in 1878 as private secretary to his uncle, James C. Pope, 
who had just become Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
in the new administration of Sir John Macdonald. He 
became Macdonald's private secretary in 1882 and con- 
tinued in this capacity until his chief's death in 1891. 
In 1894 he published the official biography, the Memoirs 
of Sir John A. Macdonald. Tupper made him Under- 
Secretary of State in 1896, and Laurier put him in charge 
of the new Department of External Affairs in 1909. He 
finally retired in 1925, having served in a very confiden- 
tial capacity under nine prime ministers. 

The reminiscences and reflections of such a man on 
Canadian politics should be of surpassing interest. Sir 
Joseph started to write his memoirs and brought the 
story down to 1907. His son, Lieutenant General Maur- 
ice Pope has continued it till his father’s death in a 
narrative based on his father’s diary and on collections 
of papers left by his father. Nobody interested in 
Canadian political history can read the book without 
finding a great deal that will stir his interest. But, all 
the same, it is rather disappointing. Pope seems to have 
become more and more interested in the missions abroad 
on which he served; and there is far too much here 
about the important people he met and how nice they 
were. But what one would have liked is more in the 
way of comment on the Canadian public men whom he 
saw at close range. He has some very uncomplimentary 
things to say about Chapleau, Mackenzie Bowell, Lord 
Aberdeen, His relations with Laurier, in spite of his own 
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freely confessed toryism, were remarkably friendly, and 
he says some pleasant things about Mackenzie King. 
But what one would really like would be more light on 
Macdonald and on the way John A. handled his col- 
leagues, his followers and his opponents. There is not 
nearly enough on the Macdonald period about which 
Sir Joseph could have told so many stories. 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


SONGS OF OLD MANITOBA: Margaret Arnett 
MacLeod; Ryerson; pp. 93; $4.00. 

Although this small volume contains only sixteen 
songs, it is a valuable contribution to Canadian folklore. 
By making available songs of the Métis and the Red 
River settlers which were previously unknown or buried 
in obscure historical documents, Mrs. MacLeod has 
thrown considerable light on a significant chapter in 
Canada’s story. 

Most important are the four songs written by Pierre 
Falcon, “the bard of the prairie Métis.” The first, “La 
Bataille des Sept Chénes”, describes the clash between 
the Red River settlers and the Nor’westers in 1816. Writ- 
ten at the time of the battle, these verses spread through- 
out the west and were still being sung during the 
rebellions of 1870 and 1885. The second, “La danse des 
Bois Brilés,” dates from the same period, telling of the 
ball Lord Selkirk gave when he took over Fort William. 
Another, written in 1837, tells of a comic-opera figure, 


“Le General Dickson”: an American filibuster who hoped 


to recruit the Métis for an expedition to liberate the 
Indians of Santa Fe. The last of Falcon’s songs, “Les 
tribulations d'un Roi Malheureux,” was composed in 
1869. “The Unlucky King” was Governor McDougall 
who found himself stranded at the American border 
when Riel and his men seized Upper Fort Garry and 
formed their provisional government. 

The other four French-Canadian songs all date from 
the period of 1869-72. Of particular interest is Louis 
Riel’s “La Métisse,” which tells of the Métis maiden’s 
pride in her hero. An anonymous “Chanson des Métis” 
tells of McDougall’s attempt to install himself as 
Lieutenant-Governor, and another ridicules Dr. Schultz, 
who was elected to the federal house as a Liberal can- 
didate in 1871. The only French-Canadian song not 
written by a Métis purports to be “Dialogue entre deux 
Métis: le cultivateur et le chasseur” but it is obviously 
written by some white man who hopes to persuade the 
Métis to give up the carefree life of the hunter and 
settle down to life on ‘a farm. 

Of the eight English-Canadian songs, the most inter- 
esting are two parodies on the old Scottish ballad 
“Johnny Cope,” which were written by Alexander Hun- 
ter Murray, a Hudson’s Bay Company man. The first, 
“The Marching Song,” he wrote in February, 1870, for 
a group of settlers from Portage la Prairie who sang it 
as they advanced on Upper Fort Garry in an attempt 
to rescue Riel’s prisoners. They failed in that attempt, 
but six months later when Colonel Wolseley’s men were 
ready to attack the fort, Riel and his men fled preci- 
pitously, and Mr. Murray expressed his jubilation in a 
song known as “The Capture of Fort Garry” or “Riel’s 
Retreat”: a re-working and expansion of his earlier song, 
with its satiric refrain: 

Hey, Riel, are ye waking yet, 
Or are yer drums a-beating yet? 





If ye’re not waking we'll nae wait, 
For we'll take the fort this morning. 

As Mr. Murray's songs echoed an old Scottish rebel 
ballad, so another Manitoba song echoed a new Method- 
ist hymn — new, that is, in 1876. Ever since “Beulah 
Land” was written, its tune and pattern have been used 
by westerners for various anthems: “Dakota Land,” “Sas- 
katchewan,” “Alberta Land,” and, in Manitoba, “O 
Prairie Land.” 

The other five English songs are of less value: in 
fact, they are so literary in style that it seems highly 
unlikely they ever entered into oral tradition. One, “The 
Buffalo Hunt,” by Agnes Laut, purports to be an Eng- 
lish version of verses by Pierre Falcon; another, “Tragedy 
at Meadow Lea,” describes a fire that destroyed a 
homestead. The other three, “Harvest,” by Jessie Louise 
Hetherington, and “The Homesteader” and “Manitoba” 
by Jonathan Hughes Arnett, are “inspirational pieces” 
of the type used for school programs. 

Although a few of the songs seem out of place, we can 
be grateful to Mrs. MacLeod for the others which are 
an outcome of her extensive research into Red River 
history. So little has previously been known of Manitoba's 
songs that this book will automatically be added to all 
collections of Canadian folklore. 

EpirH FowKE 


CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE: Modern Ideas and 
Religion; Edited by R. C. Chalmers and John A. 
Irving; Ryerson; pp. 130; $3.50. 

This volume of seven essays is published as a sequel 
to two earlier volumes, The Heritage of Western Culture 
(1952) and The Light and the Flame (1956) and the 
editors suggest in their Foreword that it may be con- 
sidered as a continuation of their explorations of “the 
relevance for religion of certain dominant themes of the 
twentieth century.” Their expressed conviction is that 
man’s religious life must be embodied in cultural forms 
while the latter must be animated by ultimate religious 
interests. “If religion without culture is empty, culture 
without religion is blind.” 

The areas of culture that are considered are those 
of archaeology, education, philosophy, theology and 
international affairs. Prof. R. J. Williams of the Depart- 
ment of Near Eastern Studies, University of Toronto, 
writes on “Archaeology and Biblical Studies”; Professor 
Northrop Frye of Victoria College, University of To- 
ronto, discusses “Religion and Modern Poetry”; Professor 
Millar MacLure, also of Victoria College, entitles his 
essay “The Falling Man: Variations on a Theme in 
Modern Fiction”; “Thoughts on Education” are expressed 
by Watson Kirkconnel of Acadia University; Dean James 
S. Thomson of McGill University examines “The Chal- 
lenge of Existentialism”; Professor R. C. Chalmers of 
Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, writes on “Eschatology 
and Its Cultural Relevance”; Professor John A. Irving of 
Victoria College concludes the volume with an essay 
entitled “Ideological Differences and World Order.” 

As might be anticipated by the above titles there is 
little unity of subject matter in the book as a whole: 
and added to this the reader finds a considerable varia- 
tion in quality. 

R. J. Williams’ essay is a clear and informative account 
of the contribution which archr vological research by its 
nature is able to make and in fact has made to the under- 
standing of scripture. One ox the most important points 
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that he stresses is that the purpose of archaeological 
study in this context is not the defence of the Bible but 
illumination of it. 

The second essay, “Religion and Modern Poetry” by 
Northrop Frye, is a polished piece of work the reader 
will find all too short. The author presents an intriguing 
statement of the nature of the art of poetry — and, one ' 
might say, of the art of appreciating or responding to 
poetry — and then considers it, through examples from 
the greater poets, as a vehicle of religious ideas, feeling, 
or whatever it is that Prof. Frye would consider makes 
it “religious verse.” His conclusion, which comes more as 
a suggestion, is that poetry may “be doing its greatest 
service to religion by following its own bent for unin- 
hibited imaginative speculation’. He has emphasized 
(and rightly) that good and bad do not inhere in works 
of art like moral qualities: he makes the further point 
that the religious sincerity of the poet does not guarantee 
good religious verse, while a poet quite indifferent to 
any kind of religious belief may write “imperishable 
religious verse.” As it happens, few of the poets Prof. 
Frye discusses are examples of such indifference — Yeats, 
Eliot, Milton, Lowell, Stevens — and his thesis or 
conclusion regarding the service of poetry to religion 
may appear weakened when it leads into his final asser- 
tion that it is this vague and hopeful illusion rather than 
the more precise language of the sacramental poets that 
reminds us most clearly that scripture is poetic, not 
doctrinal. Surely the uninhibited imaginative speculation 
of the poet is not antithetical to the expression of religi- 
ous belief or even likely to be associated with indiffe- 
rence to such belief. The reader wishes that the author 
had been ak'e to elaborate more fully on the subject. 

Millar MacLure’s chapter is not an easy one to read, 
by contrast. The style is heavy and awkward as the 
author attempts to trace a picture of human fallenness 
in the writing of a galaxy (in the numerical sense) of 
novelists, including Camus, Simenon, Gide, Greene, 
Conrad, Mauriac, Beckett, Huxley, Lawrence — and 
others too numerous to mention. The result is that a 
single reading leaves one with the memory of words 
rather than ideas. 

“Thoughts on Education” gives us an interesting review 
of the historical background of Canada’s educational 
system. However, with the observation that for the past 
sixty years the pedagogical winds “have all been south- 
erly” and that “The Canadian fish have been taking 
the American bait with their eyes half-shut” the emotio- 
nal temperature rises, to culminate in the sort of crashing 
denunciation of Communism, dark warnings of doom 
and exhortations for a coherent and worthy philosophy 
of life on the part of students and professors, which we 
have become so accustomed to hearing. 

“The Challenge of Existentialism” by Dean J. $. Thom- 
son is an excellent and scholarly discussion of that 
subject — sympathetic, lucid and successful in capturing 
something of the spirit and content of that movement 
through its most distinguished representatives from 
Kierkegaard to Tillich and Camus. While the title of 
the essay refers to the challenge of existentialism, the 
emphasis of the author is upon the matter of response 
and he thinks in terms of the positive rather than a neg- 
ative response. 

R. C. Chalmers’ chapter on eschatology attempts to 
clarify the Christian point of view against the background 
not only of contemporary rival eschatologies such as 
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those of Communism and Scientism but of diverse 
opinions on the subject within Christianity — particu- 
larly those of Albert Schweitzer, C. H. Dodd and Rudolf 
Bultmann. The author admits that the Church has not 
been saying very much that is helpful; it often forgets 
that the Word of God is not bound either by Hellenic 
spiritualizing or Latin literalism. Christianity is eschato- 
logical, and the end to which it looks forward is both 
now and to come: this is its peculiar nature as a faith, 
and the matter of the elucidation of this fact should be 
among its greatest concerns. In this task the Church 
cannot forsake its tradition as expressed in its doctrines 
of the Second Coming, the Resurrection of the body, 
and the Last Judgment. These, says Prof. Chalmers, 
contain the message which our times desperately needs 
and which the Church must proclaim. 

The volume closes with an essay by J. A. Irving. 
“Ideological Differences and World Order” is a broad 
and general review of the contemporary international 
scene. It is left to the reader to consider the implications 
of this vast panoramic representation of politics and 
economics, mass communication techniques, and the 
challenge of Asian cultures, and all the rest of the con- 
fusion (that now tends to numb us) for the future of 
Christianity. Prof. Irving says nothing new, although 
the latter part of the essay presents the beginnings of 
an interesting discussion of the problems of achieving 
an International Law. 

My reaction to the book as a whole is that it is dif- 
ficult to take it as a whole. It derives its quality from 
only a part of its contents, but in that part are some 


extremely interesting thoughts. 
Gorpon WATSON 


THE HOLLOW UNIVERSE: Charles de Koninck; 
Oxford; pp. XII, 127; $2.50. 

For some time in a post-Freudian world you could 
talk about “analysts” and be reasonably certain that a 
particular sort uf person was being specified. But this 
word, like so many words, has split itself, or is in process 
of splitting, and an entirely other sort of person is claim- 
ing it. We must begin to say whether we mean “analyst- 

sychological” or “analyst-linguistic’. The two types 
at in common only their joint preoccupation with 
aberrations, and anyone who is unaware still that our 
words, like our selves, are suffering from psychoses of 
a deep-seated kind, or for whom the names Ryle and 
Russell and Wittgenstein are meaningless, will soon be 
as complete an oddity as the person who has never en- 
countered Fyeud. 

Professor de Koninck’s small but difficult book, the 
substance of which was given as the Whidden Lectures 
at McMaster University in January, 1959, maintains a 
conversation with these new style analysts through three 
chapters and an epilogue. The argument of the author 
is roughly that a prevalent type of linguistic philosophy, 
patterned on an interpretation of science which excludes 
certain types of moral and metaphysical questions as 
meaningless, is in reality inadequate to “the phenomenon 
of man” and tends to reduce human beings to the level 
of complex mechanisms no more significant than the 
fascinating but lifeless mathematical computers which 
are progressively solving more and more of our problems. 
Professor de Koninck argues with these people through 
the mouths of Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas, both 
of whom also were wise in the precise use of words, and 
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both of whom upheld the validity of the kind of human 
question which the author is anxious to defend. The 
heart of his book is its second chapter, “Mental Con- 
struction and the Test of Experience,” which offers its 
own useful and sharp-minded analysis of the process 
by which an inadequate philosophy of science has come 
to bankrupt our morals and our metaphysics. 

The gist of the debate in the book is rather like the 
exchange of sentiments reported between Harry Elmer 
Barnes and William P. Montague. When the news of 
the enormous unimaginable size of the universe began to 
come from the California observatories, Barnes wrote a 
delighted epitaph for humanism, remarking that from 
now on it would be obvious that man, astronomically 
speaking, is completely negligible. To which Montague, 
a stout humanist, replied that it was only obvious that 
man, astronomically speaking, is the astronomer. So with 
computers which are clever enough to do some of our 
work for us: the only important thing about them for a 
philosophy or a theology of man is that men made them 
and men keep them useful. Professor de Koninck is wor- 
ried that men may worship this idol their own hands 
have fashioned, and change themsélves silently but hor- 
ribly into its image. It is a real danger. 

Since the danger is real, the book is an important 
warning. But is is also a difficult one to heed, for the 
argument is encumbered with trying to accomplish 
too much, and the writing is not easy to follow. It is not 
at all a bad book in its way, but I wonder if its way is 
really very useful. We really must be merciless with 
small books, intermediate between the truly popular, 
and the seriously technical. The professional student of 
the philosophy of science can consult a vast technical 
bibliography; the layman an equally vast and equally 
respectable series of introductory works (such as Stephen 
Toulmin’s The Philosophy of Science). Professor de Ko- 
ninck’s book is somewhere between. Is it worth the ef- 
fort? Do we have the time to spend with this sort of 
book? It is a good, tough series of lectures, which prob- 
ably raised some important questions for the people who 
heard them. But a very brief, very clear single essay 
like C. P. Snow’s The Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution puts (in a different way) the essential issue 
between “man” and “scientific man” much more ef- 
fectively; and if it is the philosophy of science with 
which one is seriously concerned, then the proportion 
of reward given by spending even more time with a 
really first-rate discussion such as Heisenberg’s recent 
Physics and Philosophy increases almost without limit. 


WILLIAM RALSTON 


THE PAPERS OF HENRY CLAY. Vol. I THE RISING 
STATESMAN, 1797-1814: Ed. by James F. Hopkins 
and Mary W. M. Hargreaves; University of Ken- 
tucky Press; 1959; pp. 1037; $15.00. 

The intent to publish the papers of Henry Clay, Ken- 
tucky senator and statesman, represents the promise of 
another massive achievement in American scholarship. 
The project may, indeed, seem overwhelming: over ten 
thousand letters and documents touching on the life of 
Clay during seventy-five years are to be copied, an- 
notated, and published. “Papers” are interpreted in the 
widest sense to include not only correspondence but 
accounts and receipts, legislative proposals, diplomatic 
repo, speeches, court records—every scrap of paper 
which can be connected with Henry Clay, in fact. No 
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longer need the student of Clay seek out the records of 
his life in a dozen archives and libraries; instead he can 
sit at home and work his way through the ten fat vol- 
umes that are to comprise the series. 

The present volume is the first of the group and 
probably the least interesting. It includes the texts of 
Clay’s papers from the time he moved westward from 
Virginia to Kentucky, a struggling young lawyer, to the 
conclusion of his labors on the commission which drew 
up the Treaty of Ghent in 1814. By 1814 he had served 
for seven years in the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives. Now a man of means, of legal 
reputation and of political experience, he stood on the 
threshold of a great career in national politics. During 
the years covered by the first volume of the series Clay 
was largely occupied in his law practice in Lexington, 
in Kentucky politics, and in the various real estate trans- 
actions that were to bring him financial security. Thus 
the material in the first volume is made up to a great 
extent of business papers, insignificant in themselves, 
and only valuable as part of the larger collection por- 
traying Clay’s whole life. Through the later volumes in 
the series we will be furnished with the documentary 
record for the career of one of the most typical American 
political leaders in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


D. M. L. Farr 


GENERATION WITHOUT FAREWELL: Kay Boyle; 
McClelland & Stewart; pp. 301; $4.50. 

The lines by Wolfgang Borchert from which the title 
of this book was taken are immensely relevant, not 
merely in their immediate meaning, but in the sense they 
convey of that uncomfortable limbo, the numb, confused, 
apprehensive awakening from a nightmare, when one 
gropes in vain for something solid to touch. This most 
appropriately establishes the mood for Kay Boyle's 
novel, set in the small Hessian town of Fahrbach during 
the American Military Occupation of Germany after the 
end of the second world war. 

The central character is Jaeger, a sensitive, searching 
German newspaperman, who returned to Germany late 
in 1946, after spending three years as a prisoner of war 
in Colorado. His years in America have put a wall be- 
tween him and his countrymen, and he observes them, 
or probes them intuitively, afraid of what he is going 
to find. By the end of the novel, the problem of his loss 
of personal and national identity has been resolved, but 
by that time Kay Boyle has used his consciousness to 
communicate the past of the German people, the forces 
that shaped them, their diversity of experience, inno- 
cence aad guilt. Against this backdrop we watch the 
behaviour of some half-dozen Americans attached to 
the Occupation staff, with whom Jaeger is linked in 
many ways. 

Generation Without Farewell is not political in the 
direct sense. Kay Boyle begins with individuals; what 
she wants to say emerges out of what they are, have 
been, and are going to be, and the way they act and 
react to one another. Apart from Jaeger, the German 
characters here play relatively minor roles. Yet, though 
they make up a cross-section of the nation, and are 
manipulated to achieve a fluid sense of social, political 
and cultural forces past and present, they are fiercely 
individual, representative but not types. Naturally the 
author feels it unnecessary to explore the past context 
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of the American characters in the foreground of her 
story. Among these are two prototypes of the kind of 
personality mainly responsible for such horrors as those 
of Hitler's era: Overstreet, an Intelligence officer with a 
naked lust for blood, and Colonel Roberts, commander 
of the army post at Fahrbach, who is not quite mad 
enough to be obvious, but sufficiently twisted to be a 
menace in a position of power. The oblique, semi- 
surrealist technique used in drawing Roberts results in 
a brilliant portrait. 

The book is a plea against branding any people with 
national “characteristics,” and a warning to be on guard 
in our own backyards, since the men of violence are 
scattered throughout all nations—as are their victims. 
Kay Boyle makes good use of the storehouse of human 
nature, and she adds greatly to our understanding of 
the German people. However, the style is not the clean 
prose of her best work, and is particularly sticky in the 
area of love. And although the slender framework of 
the story is well-proportioned and nicely knit, it is fre- 
quently stretched out of shape by prolonged groping in 
layers of consciousness. What one wants at the end of 
Generation Without Farewell is a deep breath of fresh 
air. 

BELLE PoMER 


AMERICAN WRITING IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY: Willard Thorp. S. J. Reginald Saunders; 
pp. 353, $6.50. 

This book in the Library of Congress Series on Ameri- 
can Civilization is a useful guide-book to writing in the 
United States since the turn of the century. It is de- 
scriptive and historical rather than critical. That is, the 
reader will find all the literary movements of the period 
faithfully recorded, all the right names listed, and all 
the important books mentioned. In his limited space, 
however, Professor Thorp has little room for much com- 
ment or judgment on his writers, although he does try 
to compensate for this handicap by concluding eac 
chapter with a several-page discussion of an eminent 
“representative” writer. Thus Hemingway gets a more: 
extended treatment than other naturalistic novelists, 
and Wallace Stevens is made central in the poetry of 
the generation from 1920 to 1950. 

The book opens with an account of the literature of 
1900-14, when the Genteel Tradition was still in control, 
a period from which only three or four novels by Edith 
Wharton seem likely to have enduring merit. Then come 
the New Voices of 1912 to 1922, of which the chief are 
Robinson and Frost in poetry and Willa Cather in fic- 
tion. Chapter Three is a good account of American 
drama, in which O’Neill is the important figure and 
expressionism the most useful mode. Two chapters, 
called “Caste and Class in the Novel” and “The Per- 
sistence of Naturalism in the Novel,” tell the story of 
American fiction from 1920 to 1950, and one, called 
“Make It New,” describes the flowering of poetry in the 
same period. Because one region of the country, the 
South, “has produced in this century more writers and 
more good writers than any other region,” Professor 
Thorp gives a separate chapter to what he calls Southern 
Renaissance and special mention to Faulkner. The final 
chapter of the book is a survey of critical writing in 
America in the half-century. 

Such judgments as Professor Thorp is able to make 
in passing are generally the conventional ones, although 
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he does go out on a limb in calling For Whom the Bell 
Tolls Hemingway's finest novel and in characterizing 
J. G. Cozzens as “a major writer.” This reviewer, how- 
ever, welcomes his rescue of E. A. Robinson and Ellen 
Glasgow from undeserved neglect and his sturdy in- 
sistence (in the face of recent claims that only symbolist 
urt matters) that for more than fifty years there has been 
a persistent bias towards naturalism in American litera- 
ture as in American thought. 
CARLYLE Kinc 


SONGS OF WORK AND FREEDOM: Edith Fowke 
and Joe Glazer; Readers’ Club of Canada, Box 507, 
Station F, Toronto 5; pp. 208; casebound, $5, soft- 
bound, $2.50. 

It is almost startling in these times of affluence to 
come across a book like this. This is the sort of thing 
that happened in the hungry thirties. At any rate, it was 
in the thirties and times like them that some of these 
songs came to be written. Now we look back and wonder 
what has happened since, to us, to the world. The newer 
songs are few in number and have a synthetic air about 
them: “Automation”, “The Song of the Guaranteed 
Wage”. 

For the record, there are 100 songs, words and music, 
divided under such headings as Solidarity Forever, Men 
of the Soil, The Rich Man and the Poor Man, O Freedom, 
These Things Shall Be. Some are genuine folk songs. A 
large number are union songs, reflecting the struggles 
of coal miners, textile workers, Wobblies and others on 
the picket line and for a better life generally. Some of 
the songs have been written by Joe Glazer himself and 
they are already on the way to becoming part of the 
American labor movement's folk song tradition (The Mill 
Was Made of Marble; Too Old to Work). Some are old 
favorites (Hallelujah, I’m a Bum). Some are from abroad 
(Zum Gali Gali; The Peatbog Soldiers; Kevin Barry). 
All in all, a very fine collection of songs of protest, the 
sort of thing one would expect from Edith Fowke and 
Joe Glazer, because of their deep knowledge of the sub- 
ject and their own personal commitment to the sort of 
values these songs represent. Each song, by the way, 
has a more or less brief description of its history and 
background. 

The upsurge of interest in folk songs should make 
this book all the more attractive. It will be nice to have 
alongside the recordings in the hi-fi set. Roosevelt Uni- 
versity deserves its share of credit for publishing it. 

A. ANDRAS 


CANADIAN MORTGAGES: H. Woodward; Collins; 
pp. 400; $7.00. 

The mortgage market in Canada is the largest source 
of long-term creditor funds for private borrowers. Mort- 
gage lending in recent years has far exceeded the volume 
of new issues of corporate bonds. Compared to the 
bond market, financing is in small amounts and many 

ple are involved in arranging the transfer of funds 
rom lenders to borrowers on a sound basis. Despite 
its size there is very little literature on Canada’s mort- 
gage lending in this country. 

It is intended that the book “be understood by the 
layman who needs a reference, . . . be a handbook for 
the bank manager and the practising mortgage man, 
and ... be a primer for persons approaching a career in 
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mortgage administration,’ and be useful to students of 
commerce and economics.” The book should be of con- 
siderable value to all groups for whom it is intended. 
Bankers, for example, will find it to be a useful supple- 
ment to their own training book: Chartered Banking in 
Canada by A. B. Jamieson. Chapters are devoted to 
such subjects as land holding and registration, “The 
Nature of a Mortgage,” making a loan, repayment plans, 
contents of mortgage deeds, arrears of payments, “Build- 
ers’ Financial Difficulties During Construction”, legal 
remedies of lenders, insured mortgages and other sub- 
jects. The thorny problem of construction loans receives 
a chapter. In a chapter called “Historical Review”, the 
author goes back to biblical days, but moves quickly 
from Nehemiah to our National Housing Acts. (Biblical 
references appear in other chapters. Perhaps they are 
intended to allay the spectre of the foreclosure-prone 
Victorian Mortgagee. ) 

Further material on certain subjects would have made 
the book more widely useful. A more extensive treat- 
ment of second mortgages and bond mortgages would 
have been welcomed by many investors and students 
of finance, and a separate chapter on borrowing would 
have provided easier access to important information 
which many house purchasers need. Nevertheless, by 
reading the book they can still find much sound advice 
at low cost. 

Bankers will wish that the book had been available in 
1954 when they were first admitted to National Housing 
Act mortgage lending. The author, however, was too 
busy with the drafting of the Act itself. Institutional 
lenders in general will be pleased that this able treat- 
ment of mortgage lending has appeared well in advance 
of the housebuilding boom which is expected to begin 
in the not too distant future. 


J. V. Poapst 


HOW ADULTS LEARN: J]. R. Kidd; G. R. Welch Co.; 
pp. 324; $4.75. 

It is not surprising to find that the author of this work, 

a leading Canadian authority in the field, is an enthu- 

siastic advocate of adult learning. He quotes Sir Rich- 


ard Livingstone: “Youth studies but cannot act; the adult 


must act, and has no opportunity of study ... But action 
and thought, living and learning naturally belong to- 
gether . . . Instruction in civics at school, if you will. 
But when the children are adults and have votes, let 
such instruction be available so that their votes can be 
used with intelligence” (p. 144). The relation of adult 
learning to good citizenship is obvious and undeniable. 
Sir Richard Livingstone and Dr. Kidd would no doubt 
also agree on its importance as a foundation for the good 
life in society. The leisured classes among civilized 
people have always maintained the principle of learn- 
ing through life. In twentieth century Canada when 
everyone has leisure the principle holds good and the 
practice may be extended to all. 

The first half of Dr. Kidd’s book examines the various 
capacities and conditions for learning: physical, intel- 
lectual, emotional, along with the whole problem ot 
“motivation”, and decides that adults can learn. In 
fact, in some areas of learning age may be an advantage: 
if the marks in mathematics go down, those of litera- 
ture, philosophy and history may even go up. Dr. Kidd 
makes a distinction here between “verbal” and “mathe- 
matical” symbols (p. 90) and suggests that adults may 
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have a defeatist approach to mathematics. He has for- 
gotten the very penetrating remark of Newman on the 
advantage of experience of life which he is going to 
quote fifty pages later (p. 144). 

The second half of the book begins with a very briet 
survey of “theories of learning’, beginning with philos- 
ophy (from Plato to the existentialists) and going on 
to psychology (through rats, dogs and apes to Freud 
and Jung and Lewin). That there should be eight pages 
on philosophy and twenty-eight on psychology is per- 
haps inevitable. The means, if not more important, may 
well be more complex than the end. The work con- 
cludes with a survey of research projects and of several 
new fields of research (including group dynamics) and 
with some practical suggestions for the “practitioner 
or director of adult education. 

There is much valuable and interesting material in 
this book. It evidently represents wide reading and 
careful, judicial appraisal of many different findings and 
viewpoints. It is unfortunate that Dr. Kidd while striving 
(and not unsuccessfully) for a direct and simple style, 
has not been able to achieve a firm and coherent general 
plan. He writes clearly and pleasantly, and when draw- 
ing on his own experience, vigorously, but he cannot, 
apparently, organize on a grand scale. He tends to 
become the victim of his authorities. 

Many people in this country will also be disappointed, 
perhaps unreasonably, at the discovery that this is a book 
based on American sources, for Americans. Canadians 
cannot but regret that (while making full use of all 
authoritative scholarly sources) Dr. Kidd has not drawn 
more fully on his own knowledge and experience in 
order to give his own picture of the problems and pos- 
sibilities of adult education in the country where he has 
been a leader for so many years. Canadian national 
organizations have made interesting and original experi- 
ments in this field. Dr. Kidd has worked closely with 
them and he could speak with authority on experiments 
and achievements which should be of interest and con- 
cern to all Canadians. This, however, is not the purpose 
of the book: it is given as an encouragement and guide 
to adult learners and to those who work with them. 


BESTIARY 


1 
My children say 
an orange cat 
is always “Ginger” 
— and that’s that. 


I have a strange 
desire to laugh 
while thinking of 
a gingeraffe. 


2 
He does, she does, 
they do, you do 
sometimes doubt 
the power of voodoo 
I can’t agree 
with those who doubt 
since seeing kudu 
snout to snout. 

Jay Ames 
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MEXICAN GOVERNMENT IN TRANSITION: Robert 
E. Scott; University of Illinois Press; pp. 333; $5.75. 
The storm stirred up by the Cuban Revolution during 
the last year or so has tended to eclipse the much older 
Mexican Revolution. Although it is half a century old 
this year, it is a movement which is still in process. The 
volume of Professor Scott is a reminder of this fact. 
With an expert hand, he traces the evolution of a stable 
political system in the wake of the vast economic and 
social changes brought about by the Mexican Revolu- 
tion. 

The key to the evolution of this stable political system 
is the development of an official political party, now 
known somewhat incongruously as the Partido Revo- 
lucionario Institucional (Revolutionary Institutional 
Party). Some observers have seen the emergence of 
this party as a trend towards totalitarianism, but Profes- 
sor Scott holds a different view. He thinks that it has 
been a necessary preliminary for the emergence of a 
two-party system which will make possible the alterna- 
tion in power of competing political groups in a peace- 
ful manner. 

The revolutionary party developed in the late 1920's 
and in the beginning it was a mere coalition of state 
groups led by “caudillos”, organized by the biggest 
caudillo of them all, General Plutarco Elias Calles, to 
try to formalize the alignment of forces which ruled 
Mexico at that time. However, during the following 
six years, during which General Calles ruled from 
behind the scenes while three different men filled the 
presidential throne, the revolutionary party gained 
strength. It became the dispenser of patronage, and 
was the instrument Calles used to curb the power of the 
regional caudillos. 

By the time Lazaro Cardenas came into office late in 
1934, the official party was a strong institution in its 
own right. Cardenas found it very useful in his fight 
against his patron and the founder of the revolutionary 
party. Once in firm control of the party and the govern- 
ment, Cardenas set about reorganizing the party, estab- 
lishing it on the basis of a “collegiate” organization. 

According to this new pattern, various groups were 
directly affiliated with the party. These constituted the 
workers, the peasants, and the “popular” and army 
“sectors” of the party. The army sector was dropped 
in the early 1940's, but the other three still make up the 
membership of the Partido Revolucionario Institucional 
as the government party is now called. 

Professor Scott feels that the “popular” sector is the 
most significant in the evolution of the party. It is a 
heterogeneous group, which has tended to expand its 
membership, taking in an increasingly varied number 
of interest groups. These now include government em- 
ployees, ex-landlords who are now classed as “small 
farmers”, professional peoples’ organizations, youth 
groups, women’s groups and others. 

As the constituency of the popular section of the 
official party has expanded, an increasingly wide 
range of interest groups have found it possible to obtain 
their political objectives through association with the 
Revolution and its institutions. The acceptance of the 
Revolution has thus become increasingly widespread. 
At the same time, the government party has become 
more moderate, concerned basically with accommodat- 
ing the interests of its member groups as well as those 
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of some elements remaining outside of the party, instead 
of taking extreme ideological postures. 

Professor Scott is optimistic about the future of de- 
mocracy in Mexico. He thinks that as the process of 
“Westernization” (that is the incorporation of the great 
majority of the population in a modern industrialized 
market economic and social system) continues, the ten- 
dencies towards a stable democracy will be intensified. 
At the same time, the expansion of the interest groups 
under the wing of the official party will strengthen the 
tendency of politics to become a process of reaching a 
compromise among various interest groups. He thinks 
that it is likely to end in the formation of a two party 
system, in which both parties will represent a wide 
range of such groups. 

Although this reviewer hopes that Professor Scott's 
optimism about the stability of the present Mexican 
political system is justified, he does not completely 
share his certainty. The Mexican Revolution is passing 
through a period of crisis, with sizable groups of workers 
and peasants greatly discontented over the ability of 
the present system to meet their needs. It is going to 
be a major test for the political system Professor Scott 
describes so well for it to deal with this crisis. Mean- 
while, the author has rendered an admirable service in 
informing his readers of the shape of government and 
politics in contemporary Mexico. 


Rosert J. ALEXANDER 


TULANE STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY: Volume VIII 
(Centennial Year Number); Tulane University; 
$2.00. 

The University of Tulane has published a collection 
of eight articles concerning a wide variety of philosophi- 
cal questions. If any theme is to be detected, it would 
be one of metaphysics with epistemological and methodo- 
logical implications. There is a refreshing absence of 
linguistic investigations. 

Two essays reflect the renewed interest in the philo- 
sophical significance of evolution since the Darwinian 
centenary. The first, entitled “Darwin and Scientific 
Method” is by James K. Feibleman. He selects relevant 
passages from Darwin's autobiography to show that the 
biologist unconsciously applied the abstract, essential 
techniques included in scientific method. Observation, 
analysis, synthesis, and finally classification of appropri- 
ate material formed the foundation for the imaginative 
intuition of the hypothesis of natural selection. The in- 
ductive method was followed by deduction and verifica- 
tion. The author concludes that, although Darwin instinc- 
tively followed the rules of scientific procedure, this 
process would have been simplified had he been able to 
icquaint himself with the formal steps in scientific 
method, The other essay, “On Evolution,” by the logi- 
cian Paul G. Morrison, is an extremely interesting one, 
designed to explicate formally the causal implication of 
the concept of evolution. 

The journal also contains two articles about Henri 
Bergson; “Bergson’s Theory of Duration” by Andrew J. 
Reck, and “Bergson’s Two Ways of Knowing” by Harold 
N. Lee. Mr. Reck points out inherent difficulties in 
Bergson’s association of duration with interpenetration 
of qualitative moments, becoming, the cumulative con- 
tinuity of becoming, creativity, and authentic existence. 
The other article concerns Bergson’s discontinuity in 
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knowledge. The author maintains that his emphasis 
upon the continuity of concrete duration, or Time, does 
not entail the separation of intellectual and _ scientific 
knowledge from philosophical or intuitive knowledge. 
The latter involves mysticism for Bergson, and philoso- 
phy must be concerned with the understanding, an ac- 
complishment of the intellect. By distinguishing intel- 
lectual from mystical intuition, the author brings to light 
genuine difficulties inherent in the latter. 

The longest essay is “On the Nature of Romanticism” 
by Edward G. Ballard. Using Schelling’s metaphysics for 
a starting point, he distinguishes various attributes of 
the “self” common to all the romantics. The author ap- 
pears to be looking for a common core in romantic 
poetry (philosophy) to dispute those who say there is 
none, and, at the same time, to defend its method and 
contributions to posterity. In “Kant’s First Steps Toward 
an Ethical Formalism,” Carl H. Hamburg describes the 
important early influences on Kant. Hutcheson’s “senti- 
ment of duty,” his psychology, Rousseau’s demand for a 
categorical law, Wolffs doctrines of “obligation” and 
“perfection,” Crusius’ distinction between formal and 
material maxims, and the law of contradiction are com- 
bined within Kant’s Categorical Imperative. 

“The Metaphysical Foundation of Sartre’s Ontology” 
by Robert C. Whittemore, expounds the metaphysical 
framework implied in Sartre’s Being and Nothingness. 
The author asks if there is any possible justification for 
existential phenomenological ontology, and if so, in what 
does it consist. Ontology, the structure of being, is dis- 
tinguished from metaphysics, the origin of being. Sartre 
emphasizes ontology. But this implies a metaphysics. 
The latter resembles those of Hegel and Heidegger, but 
is closer to that of Whitehead. Finally, one of the most 
interesting of the articles is “Toward a Working Defini- 
tion of Metaphysics” by Richard L. Barber. He detects 
both unity and progress within metaphysical systems. 
All such explanatory hypotheses must represent an at- 
tempt to describe possible or conceivable realities lying 
within and beyond the experiencing metaphysician. This 
representation must be logically consistent. Metaphysical 
systems are cumulative in that they become part of the 
experience of their successors. Since each expresses a 
more inclusive totality, a later system is superior to a 
former one. One cannot help wishing that the author 
had cited examples to clarify his position. In what way 
does a logical positivist metaphysics express a more 
inclusive totality than an Aristotelian metaphysics? In 
general, the optimism about the future of metaphysics 
is a most surprising change. 

HELEN Harpy 


FALSE COIN: Harvey Swados; Little, Brown & Com- 
pany; pp. 309; $4.50. 

The major theme of False Coin is the danger to 
artistic freedom in the direction and administration, 
however well-intentioned, of the creative process.’ 
Harmoney Farm, an estate just outside New York, has 
been founded as a tax-free experiment in the production 
and distribution of art in all its forms, to a mass public, 
in an atmosphere freed of commercial pressure, the 
whole process observed and measured by social scien- 
tists. The story is told by a mild, middle-aged sound 
engineer named Ben Warder, who observes that the 
creative artists at Harmoney Farm are subjected to 
pressures as corrosive to artistic integrity, and some- 
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times indistinguishable from the pressure of the com- 
mercial world. As it happens, Ben Warder is one of the 
first on the staff at Harmoney Farm to receive an invita- 
tion to testify before the Congressional Subcommittee 
Investigeting Tax-Exempt Organizations. This summons 
coincides with an incident in which he witnesses, during 
the recording of a composition, pressure on the composer 
to rescore his music. 

Though the novelist of ideas is usually excused from 
the necessity of giving as much depth and texture to his 
world as one whose main emphasis is, say, the illumina- 
tion of personal relationships, he is not absolved from 
the obligation to make himself interesting. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Swados has failed to fire the imagination of 
the reader, either with the set-up at Harmoney Farm, 
or with the characters, who are as faceless as checker 
pieces and as arbitrarily moved about the board. Ben 
Warder is the only one whose outlines soften into flesh 
and blood, but he is so irritatingly naive and pretentious 
for the first half of his story that the reader is likely to 
forego the closer acquaintance which eventually reveals 
him as a fully-developed and more sympathetic charac- 
ter. 

The only reason to regret this is that Mr. Swados has 
a secondary theme, and with it he has some success. 
American novelists have had reason to occupy them- 
selves with that measure of a man’s moral fibre, his 
ability to stand alone for what he thinks is right. But 
Mr. Swados sees clearly that heroics and defiance in 
the name of any Absolute truth have their pitfalls too. 
and he has worked hard to restore proportion to this 
form of martyrdom. His hero is not cast in the heroic 
mold; he is an unimportant man in the scheme of things 
at Harmoney Farm, and a minor figure in the investiga- 
tion, lost in the shuffle, not really responsible for the 
final downfall of Harmoney Farm, which carried the 
seeds of its own disintegration, a process merely has- 
tened by the investigation. 

The important thing is, surely, that even a man with- 
out claim to special powers of perception has a right 
to stand for his convictions, let the absolutes fall where 
they may. Ben Warder knows that all his life he has 
evaded issues. His decision about his testimony, arrived 
at in a very human brew of misgivings, pique and mixed 
loyalties, is made out of personal necessity, and it is 
supported by the realization that it is impossible to live 
without injuring others, even by choosing not to act. 


BELLE PoMER 


APPROACH TO ARCHAEOLOGY: Stuart Piggott; 
Macmillan; pp. x, 134; $3.00. 

Stuart Piggott is Professor of Prehistoric Archaeology 
in the University of Edinburgh. His wide experience 
in archaeological excavations in Britain and India and 
his many important publications have equipped him to 
deal intelligently and soberly with the subject of the 
present volume—the effectiveness and limitations of 
archaeology as a tool for the reconstruction of the past. 

At a time when popular interest in archaeology is 
increasing by leaps and bounds—not only in Europe but 
also in Canada and the United States—it is a healthy 
thing to have an expert point out quite clearly and with 
many examples what it can accomplish and what it 
cannot, where objective evidence leaves off and infer- 
ence—more or less well-founded—begins. In fact, 
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because of the nature of the material preserved for dis- 
covery by the trowel of the excavator, his reconstruction 
of the culture which produced it must emphasize its 
material aspects (and then only in part), the evolution 
of styles, and the basic economy. In other words, the 
archaeologist will achieve clear—but only partial— 
evidence of only the most physical aspects of the cul- 
ture—its food and drink, its tools and weapons, its 
house plans and tombs, its level of technology and some 
of its trade contacts. Its language (if pre-literate), its 
oral literature, its beliefs and incentives (religious, social 
and ethical )—all are hidden from him except where, by 
inference from other cultures, he can make educated 
guesses. This does not mean that archaeology is useless 
or incapable of providing significant information. It 
merely emphasizes its limitations in order that we may 
know what kind of questions we can legitimately expect 
it to answer. 

On only one point would the reviewer take issue with 
Professor Piggott, and that is where, on page 33, the 
author says that the total excavation of a site is ideally 
desirable. Surely the tremendous advances in archae- 
ological techniques achieved in the last generation 
would suggest that like advances will be made in the 
future. If so, it is advisable to leave sections of sites 
unexcavated for future checks and as a source of new 
evidence which may modify present theories. 

This is an excellent book and well worth reading by 
anyone interested in the resurrection of the past in the 
Old World or Canada. 

A. D, TusHInGHAM 


CIDER WITH ROSIE: Laurie Lee; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 
280; $4.00. 


In the hidden valleys of England, away from the rail- 
ways, a few self-sufficient and private communities 
lived their last lives for a generation into the twentieth 
century. Laurie Lee lived his childhood in one of these 
villages, on a hillside in the Cotswolds, and witnessed its 
death with the coming of the automobile, the charabanc, 
the radio and strange new ambitions that the village 
could not appease. He writes of his youth with poig- 
nancy and pantheistic joy. His mother, abandoned with 
seven children by a husband who went to London to 
become a Civil Servant, nourished her children in 
poverty and loving disorder, dreaming of the husband 
who might one day return. (He died cranking his car in 
a London suburb and crushed her hope. ) 


Cider With Rosie is as unexpected, as leisurely, 
as ridiculous, as full of wise experience, as a summer 
day in childhood. It brims with buzzing bees, Squire 
Jones’ moonstruck goat, footprints of pigs, terrifying rain, 
and visiting uncles who drink themselves flat and show 
off their tattoos. It is a charmed memoir of family and 
nature and of a community in which family and nature 
were the two simple and obvious truths of being. Beyond 
dwelled the supernatural, and somewhere in the same 
outer realm the First World War was fought. On the 
day it ended, Laurie Lee expected that the world, too, 
must come to an end, and was perplexed that nothing 
seemed to change in the village. His mother still stirred 
porridge in the steaming kitchen, his three beautiful sis- 
ters still bicycled off to their work in Stroud, the Squire 
still appeared tearfully once a year at the Parochial 
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Church Tea and Annual Entertainment, the village 
round of love and death and violence persisted as it had 
for a thousand years. But Laurie Lee’s childish insight 
was a true one, for this world did end with the peace 
of 1919, though it died a lingering death. The next 
generation, instead of exploring and flirting in the woods 
and fields, idled in the movie houses. It is not wishing 
for an imaginary Golden Age to recognize in this tough, 
close, isolated village life some virtues that have escaped 
us. One of these, paradoxically, is the virtue of world- 
liness: the virtue of accepting without feigned shock, 
screaming headlines, and prison sentences the perennial 
escapades of growing youth, as it experiements with its 
newly discovered wit, intelligence and flesh. 
D. S: 


A WATER WALK BY VILLA D’ESTE: Jean Garrigue; 
Macmillan; pp. 96; $3.25. 

Miss Garrigue’s poems, to use a phrase of hers that 
describes a mountain, are filled with “spectacular flood,” 
that is, charged visions, things seen in a state of extreme 
exuberance. Her poems about fountains and Vermeer 
paintings are very much her poems; she sees poetry as 
a fountain, as a dazzle of light. But I am in a divided 
state about the excellence of her poems, though not 
about that of her intentions. For example, I got rather 
tired of the delicate sensitive qualifications which began 
to unload from the page rather than float. What these 
are supposed to do is give the effect of being smashed 
out of logic into what Miss Garrigue very beautifully 
calls the “wilderness of eternity.” One wonders if they 
really constantly have this effect. There is another prob- 
lem about these poems and that is the problem of the 
poem about beautiful things. To write about cockades, 
pompoms, plumes, processions, mantles of gold brocade 
does not necessarily ensure that the poems are like that. 
A poem about a rose may really sound as if it’s about a 
rusty nail. ; 

it is my conviction that Marvell’s “Kingfisher” does all 
that Miss Garrigue wants to do. He works though with 
a rhythm and a logic that at first sight seems the opposite 
of the wonderful “sapphire mist” with which his spectral 
flood ends. However, you do find yourself in the state of 
Eternity. . . . Perhaps here in these assorted sprays of 
successful beauty and lines that don’t do what they're 
supposed to one might glance at the basic problems with 
the following image: Miss Garrigue likes fountains and 
indeed she says she knows that they depend on plumb- 
ing. So do poems about fountains. 

J.R. 


HOMEBREW 
Molasses, oranges and yeast 
purchased with promises and stirred at night, 
the keg buried in steaming dung 
to hasten fermentation. Then the waiting 
for some excuse to fork it out 
(a rainy day, the mill not running); 
the men in their balsam-stiff denims 
sitting on blocks of pressed hay in the barn 
and drinking from a single mug, their thumbs 
spooning out shreds of hay and frequently 
flies, then bolting it, holding the breath, 
spitting afterward, grunting with pleasure. 


Alden A. Nowlan 
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THE STRANGE ONE: Fred Bodsworth; Dodd, Mead; 
pp. 400; $5.50. 

Barra Island in the Outer Hebrides, the zoology build- 
ing on the University of Toronto campus, and pothole 
muskeg around James Bay form the triangular back- 
ground for the odd triangle of characters involved here; 
a barnacle goose, a Cree Indian girl burdened with edu- 
cation, and a young Barra biologist who has come to 
port in Toronto. 

The fate of the storm-tossed wild goose becomes a 
symbolic parallel to that of the canny Barra boy who 
recognizes “the strange one,” flung, like himself, far from 
his native shores. The bird, more dead than alive, ends 
a third trans-Atlantic migration by finding again its 
Canada goose mate, just as the man finally weathers the 
storms of racial prejudice to take his Indian mate. 

In spite of a naive approach to human character ex- 
pressed in a style that is, at times, crudely superficial, 
Mr. Bodsworth writes with real power about nature lore 
and the troubles of Canada’s aborigines. His novel will 
interest readers of these subjects. 


MARGARET HEIDEMAN 


RED CARPET COURIER 


A footman on horseback 
lashing Pegasus 
and coursing the span 
‘tWfxt learning and lust, 
dim-etched in the shade of creeping 
oblivion; 
a gale of words without direction, 
a lute with muted strings; 
slighting the temple 
and failing the sun-crowned 
achievement; 
essaying the mountain 
with pitons of glass; 
bearing no message 
but tears from the angels 
and thirteen dead fish 
for the beast in the cavern. 
Percy Adams 
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BRITISH ENTERTAINERS IN FRANCE: Victor 
Leathers; University of Toronto Press; pp. 179; $4.50 
Professor Leathers in British Entertainers in France, 
has compiled, in an interesting and lively manner, a 
mass of information, scattered in periodicals and critical 
works, concerning the activities of British troups in 
France, in all fields of entertainment including panto- 
mime dancers, clowns, equestrian performers and regular 
actors. He has brought out very clearly the general inter- 
play of influences which these visits have had on the 
nature and course of entertainment in the two countries. 
A major part of his book has been devoted, quite natur- 
ally, to Shakespeare in France. Although this subject has 
been treated extensively in other works, Mr. Leathers has 
given us a fresh insight into the question basing all his 
claims on concrete evidence to be found in the reports 
of actual performances, the reception accorded to them 
by the public and the reactio is of the critics. He readily 
admits that in a work of suc: scope, he could not enter 
into a detailed study of the question, but nevertheless 
the essential facts of the problem of Shakespeare in 
France are there. The general considerations and con- 
clusions which he reaches in his final chapter about the 
many factors, political, social and linguistic which fav- 
ored or handicapped the success of visiting British the- 
atrical companies, are interesting and convincing. 
From a strictly academic point of view one might at 
first glance question the usefulness of some of the ma- 
terial, notably that dealing with such forms of entertain- 
ment as clowning, equestrian acts and the like. But all 
stage manifestations, from the lowest to the highest 
level, have a part in shaping the general course of dra- 
matic art. Such material in fact serves to give the book a 
double appeal. The general public should find its read- 
ing quite stimulating. The lively accounts of perform- 
ances, the activities of noteworthy British entertainers 
in Paris, the difficulties they encountered in establishing 
themselves, are extremely vivid. For the academic reader 
Mr. Leathers’ book constitutes a useful and well substan- 
tiated guide, complete with a handy reference index. 
One might wish that the author had not translated the 
numerous quotations he has used. But faced no doubt 
with the challenge of writing a book which would appeal 
to as large a public as possible, Mr. Leathers has made 
some compromises of which he is well aware and which 
do not on the whole impair the merits of his work. 


C. R. PARSONS 





A Report on Africa and the Mid-East . . . 


NOT TOMORROW — NOW 


By A. C. FORREST 


After visiting twenty-two countries in Africa and 
the Middle East, Mr. Forrest gives, in this book, a 
revealing account of his journey and a keen znalysis 
of the current situation in this turbulent section of 
the world. Illustrated. $4.50. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
299 Queen Street West, Toronto 2B, Ontario 


THe CANADIAN ForRuM 


THERE WAS A TIME 


there was a time when fruit 

upon the bough grew ripe 

and was not eaten. 

now it’s fresh-frozen, home-movies 
preserve the flavor 

of occasions. 

disordered memory was less exact, 
deceitful even, 

but there was no taste 

of tin in baby’s first steps. 


Isobel Jeffries 


WINTER BOARDERS 


Smoke and in the blue halo let a poem grow 
of winter and sky blue as laughter 

tinting immaculate snow, 

the crows fasting on their pine pulpits 

and all the other birds gone 

except, on the white table-cloth of snow 
the chickadees, happy and fat as a chuckle. 


Milton Acorn 
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SHORT STORIES 


All the most notable and popular Canadian writ- 
ers of short stories are represented in this col- 
lection: Stephen Leacock and Charles G. D. 
Roberts; Ethel Wilson, Thomas Raddall and 
Morley Callaghan; Irving Layton, W. O. Mit- 
chell, and Roger Lemelin; James Reaney and 
Mordecai Richler; and many others. Their stories 
have been chosen for their literary interest, yet 
when put together they vividly reflect the charac- 
ter of Canada: the regional contrasts, the city 
and the wilderness, and especially the two main 
cultural traditions, for this is the first short-story 
anthology in English to include translated stories 
by French-Canadian writers. 


SELECTED AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY ROBERT WEAVER 


$1.75 
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